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The Flavor of Lite 


In one of the laboratories at the college 1 attended, 
a professor had rigged up a contraption whereby we students, 
who spent most of our time looking out the window and won- 
dering when the period would end, could be startled into at- 
tention by seeing a red fluid representing blood go circulating 
on its way through a figure with glass arteries. I confess to 
a sort of feeling this week, after reading these page proofs, 
that I have been watching the very fluid of life go coursing 
through the arteries and veins of The Christian Century. 


There are at least three articles in this issue that 
seem to me to crackle and tingle and sparkle and pulse with 
all the electric energy of life. There are really more than 
three, as readers will soon discover. But I have space here 
I have in mind the editorial “Brow- 
the article in which Rabbi Wise 
tells what life has meant to him, and the editorial corre- 


for only three references. 
beating the Protestants”; 


spondence in which Dr. Morrison talks of his twenty years 
in the editor’s chair. 


In a way the three give a sense of life in three 
differing time dimensions. (I trust that my readers will note 
the ease with which I use the Einsteinian formula.) The 
editorial is contemporaneous—so contemporaneous that it takes 
you out of your complacency and almost flings you up against 
The rabbi is retrospective, 
And the editor, to my utter surprise, 
He talks about the 


past, to be sure, but it is clear that it is the future in which 


the civic demands of the moment. 


as he is expected to be. 
I find to be fundamentally prophetic. 


he is really interested. 


Personally, I am glad that somebody is speaking 
out on the Protestant’s right to do bis own thinking in this 
There is no epithet of which we are all more 
scared than that of “bigot.” Not many of us believe that Al 
Smith would, if elected, invite the pope to settle in Washing- 
ton. We rather, if the truth should be told, would expect 
him to lean backward in his effort to prove to the country 
But that 
doesn’t mean that we are prepared to concede that the presence 


campaign. 


that he was not getting his orders from Rome. 


of the Roman Catholic system inside American life presents 
no questions which we are not free to consider when choosing 
It was time that somebody stood up and 
said this in unmistakable language. 


our public servants. 
There is no value in 
trifling with such a question. Say it, and say it straight out. 


This editorial does. 


I think that Rabbi Wise has succeeded remarkably 
in transferring to print a sense of his own warm, expansive, 
yet inclusive personality. I have never met Dr. Wise, but I 
have heard him speak two or three times. His article coin- 
cides perfectly with the impression of his personality which 
you gather when sitting in one of his audiences. No wonder 


such a man finds life worth living. 


And I trust that Dr. Morrison will not take it amiss 
if I express a sense of gratitude for his candor in having 
written the record of his editorship just as he has written it. 
I feel that I “know” The Christian Century now much more 
intimately than ever in the past. And that, of course, will 


help greatly in understanding it. 


Tue First READER. 
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EDITORIAL 


RMISTICE DAY is only a month distant. And this 
year Armistice day—which falls on Sunday— 
marks the tenth anniversary of the end of the fight- 

ing. The day should bring a solemn sense of responsibil- 
ity to the entire country. It will follow immediately after 
the election of a new President, and 
but a few weeks before the assem- 
bling of the congress in which ratifi- 
cation of the pact of Paris will ab- 
To the churches, therefore, the tenth an- 


Plan Now for 
Armistice Day! 


sorb attention. 
niversary of the signing of the armistice presents a re- 
markable opportunity. It is not too early to begin to plan 
to meet this opportunity adequately. Without such care- 
ful and prolonged planning there is danger that the serv- 
ices which mark the day may fail to measure up to the 
demands which will exist in the minds of the worshipers. 
Especially should the effort be made to show how truly, 
if slowly and at times stumblingly, the peoples are attempt- 
ing to keep faith with those who died in a war to end war. 


Will Ohio Reelect 
Judge Allen? 

F THE VOTERS in Ohio are like the voters in the 

rest of the country the chances are that they are in- 
terested in the choice between Mr. Hoover and Governor 
Smith, and not much else. But they have another choice 
to make in the coming election which will be watched with 
the utmost anxiety throughout the rest of the country. 
They must decide as to whether Judge Florence E. Allen 
is to be continued on the supreme bench of her state. Judge 
Allen is running on a non-partisan judiciary ballot. She 
refused to enter the party primaries for her renomination, 
preferring to be renominated by petition rather than by the 
working of any party machine. In that decision she showed 
the keen moral discernment which has made her career on 
the bench so distinguished. It remains to be seen, however, 
whether the voters of Ohio are able to disentangle their 
minds sufficiently from partisan considerations to continue 
in the public service this jurist of international repute. 
Judge Allen has not only made a distinguished record on 
the bench, but she has combined with this a vigorous leader- 
ship in dealing with national and international issues which 
has made her one of the most conspicuous, if not the most 
conspicuous, of the small number of women who have 


achieved high office in this country. One Ohio newspaper, 
the Coshocton Tribune, said recently: “If sound scholar- 
ship both in its general aspects and-in the law; if simple 
devotion to duty as this woman sees it; if high character 
and a clever, straight-thinking mind which clears away all 
mental sophistry and rubbish and gets directly to the point, 
mean anything to the two million and more qualified elec- 
tors of this state, then there is no doubt as to the outcome 
of this particular candidacy.” Unfortunately, there is 
doubt, as there always will be when a candidate runs in- 
dependently. We trust, however, that the sound sense of 
the voters of Ohio will return Judge Allen to her high 
office. For we feel, with the Cleveland Press, that “Judge 
Florence Allen is one of the reasons why we keep our faith 
in democracy.” 


America First to 
Recognize China 

MERICAN public opinion will endorse almost unan- 

imously the action of the state department in being 
first among the governments to recognize the nationalist 
government of China. The Nanking government may prove 
permanent, or it may fall, but the people of the United 
States will approve anything that their government may do 
to encourage the steps which China is able to make toward 
a modern, democratic political order. It is to be hoped, 
however, that this general feeling of good will toward the 
Chinese nationalist regime will not hide from the Ameri- 
can friends of China the serious nature of the problems 
which that regime faces. To some degree, as in the rela- 
tions of the Nanking government with Japan in Shantung 
and Manchuria, these problems lie in the realm of foreign 
policy. The same is true of China’s effort to resume tariff 
autonomy, although there she has the American precedent 
to help her. But China’s most baffling problems just now 
are internal. How is the new government to be financed ? 
How is the civil authority to be established over the mili- 
tary? How are the hordes of parasitic soldiers to be de- 
mobilized? How are the existing railways and canals to be 
brought back to efficiency after the ruin of the past fif- 
teen years? How are the people to be rendered fit to 
participate in the processes of government? And so on. 
The problems that confront the ministers at Nanking are 
To solve these problems there are being 


121 


without end. 
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drawn up detailed programs in the various departments. 
All of these read well, but all of them call for expenditures 
which are far beyond the present resources of the govern- 
ment, and all require the services of trained public officers 
who simply are not available. It is for the latter reason 
that the necessity for the encouragement of education has 


been so generally recognized. 
a 


Widening Dr. Cadman’s 
Radio Ministry 


HE RADIO COMMITTEE of the Federal council of 

churches announces that Dr. S. Parkes Cadman is to 
broadcast this year under its auspices and over the chain 
of stations maintained by the National Broadcasting com- 
pany. The New York Herald-Tribune, the newspaper in 
Dr. Cadman’s home city which prints his syndicated an- 
swers to correspondents, understands that he will be paid 
$25,000 for the year’s series of Sunday afternoon radio 
services. Elaborate preparations are being made to sur- 
round the services with the proper atmosphere of wor- 
ship. It will be of interest to see what results can be 
achieved in this field when the unlimited resources of the 
largest of the broadcasting corporations are called into 
play. Whether or not Dr. Cadman’s part in the services 
will be along the lines which he has followed in the Sun- 
day afternoon meetings at the Bedford branch of the 
Brooklyn Y. M. C. A.—the meetings in which he has won 
his fame as a radio preacher—is not yet known. It is said 
that his sermons will be non-sectarian and non-polemical. 
Those who know Dr. Cadman know that they are bound to 
deal with vital issues of the day and to display the astonish- 
ing range of interests of a mind that is probably better in- 
formed on more subjects than any other mind in the Ameri- 
can ministry. Great as is the interest aroused by this an- 
nouncement of the widening of Dr. Cadman’s radio audi- 
ence, there is satisfaction in learning that he is not to give 
up the pulpit of the Central Congregational church in 
Brooklyn. The radio ministry is a tremendous power for 
good. But there is that about preaching which seems to 
require that the preacher, if he is to be genuinely effective, 
must do most of his preaching in the presence of living 
men and women who can register, to some degree, the im- 
pression produced by the sermon. The preacher who 
preaches as though in a sound-proof—and life-proof— 
broadcasting studio soon loses all power over the radio 
audience. Contact with an actual congregation is the best 
means of guarding against the encroachments of this in- 
sidious artificiality. 


Capital Helps Labor Fight 
Unjust Capital 
N ASTONISHING DEVELOPMENT in American 
industrial life took place at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
on the first day of October. A dispute in a clothing manu- 
facturing establishment there had brought to a crisis re- 
lations between the very progressive Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America and a certain type of employer. 
Consequently the workers, five hundred of them, struck. 
But when they struck their union was able to marshal a 
support which gives an entirely new aspect to the familiar 
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strike technique. Instead of picketing and parading and 
following other methods designed to keep idle the plant 
from which the workers had withdrawn, in this case the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers has been able to induce 
sufficient capital to invest in the technical skill of its strik- 
ing members to enable them to set up a plant of their own 
in opposition to the plant from which they have walked out. 
The Amalgamated has been gathering this financial power 
through a good many years, and recently has engaged with 
conspicuous success in banking operations. But the most 
striking fact about the new departure in Milwaukee is that 
the plant set up by the striking unionists is equipped with 
machinery openly delivered by the Hart Schaffner & Marx 
company of Chicago, and that this famous company has 
signed a contract which will absorb the total product of 
the new plant. In other words, a capitalistic enterprise that 
has been notably forward-looking in its dealings with labor, 
steps in here to equip and practically finance labor for a 
contest with reactionary capital. Surely a new industrial 
order is not beyond hope when a development of this kind 
can occur. 


America Rejects the Franco- 
British Naval Accord 
ITH IDENTIC NOTES delivered to the foreign 


offices in Paris and London, the United States has 
let it be known that it will not enter a discussion of the 
limitation of naval armaments on any such basis as the 
French and British had proposed. The American note 
wastes no space on the usual circuities of diplomatic cor- 
respondence. It speaks of the proposals as “unacceptable” 
and “objectionable.” It says that they are designed to place 
the United States “in a position of manifest disadvantage.” 
It agrees to continue negotiations looking toward naval 
disarmament, but not under conditions “which would leave 
the door wide open to unlimited building of certain types 
of ships of a highly efficient combatant value and would im- 
pose restrictions only on types peculiarly suitable to Ameri- 
can needs.” The American note has been received with 
some amazement in France, but in Great Britain the press 
of all parties has received it with applause coupled with the 
most candid expressions of disgust at the tory government 
for its ineptitude in negotiating such a deal. Our state de- 
partment did a good day’s work when it formulated its 
reply which, while being a calm rejection of the proposal, 
contained no word of swagger or discourtesy. On the con- 
trary, the door was left open for further negotiation on an- 
other basis. The principal effect here in America of this 
sorry adventure in old-style diplomacy is to put a navy 
building bill at the forefront of the business of the next 
congress. That, obviously, is as unwarranted as it is un- 
fortunate. The situation can be considerably remedied, 
however, by such a mobilization of British protest against 
the government’s ineptitude as will convince American 
opinion that the British people will not longer tolerate the 
tory policy in dealing with world peace. That protest found 
tremendous expression in the labor party’s convention last 
week when the party, led by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
Commander Kenworthy and others, unanimously adopted 
a resolution repudiating the Franco-British naval scheme and 
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criticizing Sir Austen Chamberlain’s reservation to the Kel- 
logg treaty outlawing war. Parliament meets in early No- 
vember and when the questions begin we may expect to 
see some fur fly. 


Laymen Discuss Great 
Religious Problems 


SUALLY when laymen get together under religious 

auspices, the subject matter of their discussions is 
some aspect of church administration—missions or denomi- 
national extension or practical social reform. Mixed with 
this there usually is an earnest consideration of matters of 
personal piety. While such themes were not ignored at the 
annual convention of the Unitarian Laymen’s league held in 
Lenox, Massachusetts, in late September, other themes not 
customarily appearing on the agenda of laymen’s conven- 
tions were not only included but given primary position. 
“Beliefs That Matter” was the title under which this lay- 
men’s organization set to work to consider the funda- 
mental problems of present-day faith. And the manner of 
this attack was surely courageous. With Dr. William Adams 
srown, of Union seminary, and Dr. E. S. Hodgin, of New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, to open up the field, they con- 
fronted boldly the question of the existence of God. With 
this inclusion of an orthodox trinitarian theologian and a 
robust advocate of a church without any theistic implica- 
tions whatever as their stimuli, the minds of these church- 
men were quickened to a consideration of a type of ques- 
tion which in most denominations is quite carefully re- 
served for the clergy alone. The discussion was carried on 
in group meetings, at the hotel tables and in other general 
assemblies of the two hundred men present. The so-called 
humanistic movement, represented by Dr. Hodgin, is 
considerably disturbing the intellectual calm of the Unitarian 
body, but it was most interesting to observe how, in most 
earnest debate, the spirit of tolerance never lost the ascen- 
dancy. The meeting was held in a large hotel in the very 
heart of the Berkshires, almost abandoned for the season 
by summer guests, and providing rest, food and auditorium 
facilities for the gathering all under one roof. 


Chicago Struggles with 
Her Crime Problem 
A® MIGHT have been expected, certain business in- 
terests in Chicago are protesting against the “black 
eye” which newspaper reports of the criminal and political 
situation in that city have given to the municipality's reputa- 
tion. Thus, the president of the Greeters of America, who 
is an officer of a large Chicago hotel, views with alarm the 
condition of the hotel business and blames it on baseless 
newspaper sensationalism. “As a matter of fact,” says 
this hotel man, in telling how visitors are being scared 
away from the city, “our shopping district, theater section 
and other places where visitors are apt to go are almost 
one hundred per cent free from crime, which is confined 
largely to certain foreign settlements, but that fact is never 
To which the sufficient reply of 
the newspapers could well be that the most recent sensa- 
tional gang murder took place at four o’clock in the after- 
noon at the corner of Dearborn and Madison streets in 


? 


mentioned in the papers.’ 
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the loop district, within three blocks of the hotel in which 
this particular gentleman is employed. And that the most 
conspicuous gang murder previous to that—that of the 
eminent “Big Tim” Murphy—took place in the heart of 
the highly respectable Rogers Park residential district. And 
that the most famous of all the gang murders—that of 
Dion O’Banion—took place across the street from the 
Roman Catholic cathedral. That a judge now sits on the 
bench while he is under indictment for complicity in a poli- 
tical murder. That this judge’s father, also under indict- 
ment for the same offense, remains as a candidate for an 
important office on the republican county ticket. It is hardly 
possible to over-sensationalize a situation such as this. 
Rather than try to minimize it, the good citizen is the one 
who votes in the coming election for public officials who 
will honestly work to bring it to an end. 


Browbeating the Protestants 


S IT POSSIBLE amid the tumult and passion of 

campaigning to stand apart and look quietly at the 

question of religious liberty which Governor Smith's 
candidacy has raised? If so, the first thing to say is that 
there is no question of religious liberty at all involved in 
the candidacy of Governor Smith. Under the laws of the 
United States every citizen is free to worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of his own conscience. These laws were 
made by a preponderantly Protestant people. No Protestant 
citizen of the United States would modify these laws in 
the slightest degree or tolerate their violation. 

Under the constitution of the United States it is pro- 
vided that no religious test shall ever be applied as a quali- 
fication for holding public office. This provision was put 
into the constitution by a preponderantly Protestant public 
opinion. No Protestant citizen of the United States would 
modify a single syllable of this provision or would tolerate 
its violation. If Governor Smith is duly elected to the 
presidency by securing a majority of the electoral vote on 
November 4, no Protestant would raise a finger in opposi- 
tion to his taking office. 

What, then, is all the excitement about ? What is the so- 
called “religious” issue? 

The so-called religious issue has to do with the “if”—if 
he is duly elected. The constitution guarantees that any 
man who is elected to civil office shall not be disqualified 
because of his religion or his lack of religion. It does not 
forbid the voter to take a candidate’s religion into account 
in deciding whether to vote for or against him. Citizens 
have some rights, as well as candidates, and one of those 
rights is to exercise choice on any grounds they please in 
casting their ballots. One may vote for or against a candi- 
date for any one of a thousand reasons, wise or foolish— 
because he is of German ancestry, or speaks French, or has 
red hair, or is a member of the G. A. R., the Y. M. C. A., 
the Knights of Columbus, or the Methodist church. The 
voter may choose foolishly, but he is not nullifying the con- 
stitution if he decides that a candidate’s religious affiliations 
indicate attitudes of which he does not approve or subject 
him to influence in the direction of policies of which he 
does not approve. 
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What the constitution guarantees is that, if a candidate 
is elected, either because of or in spite of all the whims or 
convictions that determine the casting of votes, whims and 
convictions about religion included, he shall not be dis- 
qualified because of his religion. If he gets the electoral 
vote, he gets the office. 

We have yet to hear of any Protestant, even the most 
“bigoted,” who proposes to» vote against Governor Smith 
because of his mode of worship or the religious doctrines 
which he professes. There is no opposition to him as a 
presidential candidate on the ground that he believes in 
transubstantiation, or the invocation of saints, the efficacy 
of extreme unction, or the immaculate conception of the 
Virgin Mary. The most protestant of Protestants are per- 
fectly willing not only that Governor Smith shall hold to 
these doctrines, but that the occupant of the white house 
shall hold them and shall practice his religion with per- 
fect freedom. 

But there are many Protestants and Protestant-minded 
citizens in the United States who do not wish to see a 
Roman Catholic elected to the presidency. They have a 
right to their opinion. It may be a wrong opinion, but they 
have a constitutional right, and a moral right, to hold it and 
to act on it. And they have a right to their opinion without 
justly incurring the accusation of bigotry or intolerance. 
The chances are that their opinion, whether right or wrong, 
is held with a far higher degree of intelligence than the 
opinions on other questions upon which the average voter 
decides how he shall cast his vote. 

Just what kind of a motive is it that actuates a Protestant 
to vote against a Roman Catholic for the presidency? Why 
does he not wish to see a Roman Catholic in the white 
house : 

It is not because he would restrict religious freedom. 

It is not because he is a religious bigot. 

It is not because he does not believe in the Roman 
Catholic religion or does not like its ways of worship. 

It is not because he disregards the constitution. 

It is not because he fears that Al Smith as President will 
“take orders” from the pope. Such a fear is surely ground- 
less if for no other reason than the fact that the pope 
is no fool. 

The anti-Catholic voter is no more a bigot than the anti- 
Wall Street voter, or the anti-bolshevist voter, or the anti- 
pacifist voter, or the anti-militarist voter or the anti-saloon 
voter, or the anti-Volstead voter. He is opposed to the 
occupancy of the white house by a Roman Catholic because 
he sees, or thinks he sees, a real issue between Catholicism 
and American institutions. It involves the exercise of just 
as much intelligence to discern and to define this issue as 
the same voter would put into his consideration of the 
equalization fee, or water power, or the tariff, or prohibi- 
tion, or any other issue. The anti-Catholic voter may hold 
a mistaken view, but it is not a bigoted view. Let us see 
how broadly intelligent a voter must be who, among other 
reasons, opposes Mr. Smith on the ground of his member- 
ship in the Catholic church. 

The logic of his position is somewhat as follows: The 
increase of Catholic influence in American society threatens 
certain institutions which are integral to our American sys- 
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tem. With a Roman Catholic in the white house, the in- 
fluence of the Roman Catholic system will be enormously 
increased in -American social and political life. Therefore, 
without interfering with the full liberty of Catholicism to 
extend its influence by the normal means of propaganda 
and growth, this voter declines to assist in its extension by 
helping to put its representative at the head of the govern- 
ment. In so declining, and in using whatever influence 
this voter may have to persuade others likewise to decline. 
he is not acting as an intolerant person, or a bigot, but as 
an intelligent and faithful American citizen. 

We are not concerned at this moment to defend the sub- 
stance of this reasoning. What we are interested in is to 
defend the Protestant-minded voter against the browbeat- 
ing tactics of Governor Smith and the Catholic-cowed 
press, whether democratic or republican, which has accepted 
Smith’s Oklahoma City speech as an annihilation of the 
religious issue. Governor Smith does not treat of the merits 
of the so-called religious issue. He tries to crush his op- 
ponents by charging that they have no right to hold it as 
an issue. Those who make an issue of his Catholicism are 
bigots, says Mr. Smith. They are un-American. They 
violate the guarantees of religious liberty. They defy the 
constitution. They seek to join church and state which 
under the American system have been declared separate. 

All of these accusations we deny. And we dispute the 
vaunted courage and candor of Mr. Smith in “bringing the 
issue into the open.” He has not been courageous. He has 
not been candid. And he has done nothing to bring the 
issue into the open. He has attempted to drive the issue 
back under ground by browbeating those who hold it as an 
issue. And the northern press, especially in the great cities, 
tied hand and foot with Roman Catholic patronage, has 
seized avidly upon Mr. Smith’s words as a fortunate set- 
tlement of an embarrassing aspect of the campaign. 

The worst of it is that many Protestant-minded voters 
have submitted to the browbeating tactics of the candidate. 
Not only do most liberal organs of the intelligentsia adopt 
Mr. Smith’s point of view, but there are signs in the Protes- 
tant church press of a blushing embarrassment for having 
had anything to say against Mr. Smith’s candidacy on 
churchly grounds. Indeed, one can detect among certain 
liberals a determination to vote for Mr. Smith if for no 
other reason than to give proof of their liberality, their 
tolerance, their freedom from bigotry. In so far as this 
mood prevails, we regard it as not only pusillanimous but 
unintelligent and un-American. 

If a citizen has not the right—and the duty—to take 
account of the commitments of a presidential candidate to 
a vast organization many of whose ideals he believes to be 
inconsistent with certain institutions integral to our Ameri- 
can system, what may he properly take account of? Mr. 
Hoover is opposed because he has the support of the Anti- 
saloon league, the W. C. T. U. and the protestant churches 
generally who are charged with mixing in politics. It is 
assumed that a candidate with such support will pursue polli- 
cies for which those organizations stand. Yet no one is 
called a bigot because he opposes Mr. Hoover on those 
grounds. Mr. Smith is opposed because he is a member 
of Tammany hall. Yet nobody questions the right and the 


pertinency of such opposition. 
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If a voter holds that the ultimate ascendancy of the 
Roman Catholic church in the United States would involve 
a reconstruction of our American system at many vital 
points ; and if he holds that the system as projected by our 
Protestant-minded, Anglo-Saxon fathers is a better system 
than that with which a medieval church, dominated by a 
Latin mentality and controlled by a foreign oligarchy, 
would displace it, why should he be stigmatized as a bigot 
because he refuses to jeopardize the social order in which 
he does believe by encouraging with his ballot the forces 
which desire to bring about the kind of a social order in 
which he does not believe? The whole appeal rests upon 
a perversion of democracy. 

Nor is it a question which can be solved by crying to 
Protestant and Catholic alike: A plague on both your 
houses! Keep the church out of politics! That is no solu- 
tion at all. You cannot keep the church out of politics. 
Whether it belongs in politics or not, human nature in- 
evitably puts it in. The Protestant churches have always 
and everywhere been in politics. The Roman church has 
always and everywhere been in politics. The reason the 
Roman church seems not to be in politics in this campaign 
is simply that it is better politics at this moment to seem 
not to be in politics. In all European countries the Roman 
church is in politics, frankly so, organizedly so, with its 
centrist party in Germany and France, and its dominant 
party in control of Austria where a priest is the prime 
minister. 

The question as to what aspects of politics the church 
should take part in is a debatable question, but when a 
fundamental question involving the character of the social 
which the church has 
convictions you might as well try to stop Vesuvius from 


order itself has been raised upon 


erupting as to keep the church from taking part. 

A year before the beginning of this campaign there was 
some promise that the religious question had been brought 
into the open*so that it could be talked about freely and 
frankly on the basis of facts. The effort now is to hush it 
up by vague talk about “tolerance” on the one hand and 
“bigotry” on the other. Governor Smith’s Oklahoma City 
speech was virtually a dare to liberal minded Protestants 
to vote against him under penalty of showing themselves 
bigots if they do. And many of them show signs of being 
afraid to refuse to take the dare. The issue is a thoroughly 
false Voters who want the things that Governor 
Smith stands for, and the things that are stood for by the 
organizations with which he is connected, should vote for 
him. Those who do not, should vote against him. There 


one. 


is no more sense in voting for him as a member of the 
Catholic church to prove one’s superiority to religious 
bigotry than there is jn voting for him as a member of 
Tammany hall to vindicate a citizen’s right to belong to 
whatever political organization he pleases. 

So far as the Catholic church is concerned, there are two 
specific questions which the voter ought to consider: Does 
the Catholic church stand for policies which he disapproves ? 
Does it exercise pressure upon its members to secure their 
support of these policies? The first of these questions is 
one that every voter should answer for himself in the light 
of a study of the facts, and he cannot do this unless the 
facts can be talked about openly and freely, without in- 
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nuendo, without bullying, and without cant about “bigotry.” 
The second answers itself. Every organization exercises 
some degree of pressure upon its members, and that pres- 
sure is potent in proportion to the centralization of its 
authority, the compactness of its organization, and the 
sanctity which its members ascribe to it. 

Let it be repeated that we are not discussing the so- 
called religious question—we are here only discussing the 
propriety of discussing it. Any reader who has an open 
mind on the relation of the Roman hierarchy to our Ameri- 
can social structure can find the question amply considered 
in other places, notably in the recent volume by W. E. 
Garrison, “Catholicism and the Mind.” The 
question is important, and it is important to form right 


American 


views upon it. Worse, however, than holding wrong views 
on this issue is the cowardly fear to hold any views upon 
it. If American citizenship can be browbeaten into such 
a mood it is unworthy of the high calling of democracy. 


Conceding Defeat in 
Advance 


T IS ONE of the pet ideas in certain liberal quarters 
that the candidacy of Governor Smith is not so much 
an attempt by the democratic party to put its nominee 

into the white house as it is an attempt by the nominee to 
form a new sort of democratic party. On this basis, inde- 
pendents are being urged to cast Smith votes in order to 
secure a realignment of our major political parties. The 
most authoritative expression of this interpretation of the 
campaign is that contributed to the current issue of the 
Yale Review by Mr. Walter Lippmann. Mr. Lippmann, 
chief editorial writer of the New York World and author 
of a number of volumes dealing with American politics, 
He holds that 
the purpose of the present campaign is to free the demo- 
cratic party from the domination of Bryanism and of its 
southern wing, and to make it a progressive party per- 
manently confronting the republican conservatism. 

Before such an interpretation is accepted as final, how- 
ever, it deserves careful study in the light of the chief evi- 
dence which Mr. Lippmann adduces to prove the Smith 
liberalism. This he finds in the candidate’s repudiation of 
national prohibition. “A settlement of the prohibition ques- 


is one of Governor Smith’s chief advisers. 


tion by a return to the principle of state option is the fun- 
damental condition upon which the restoration of the demo- 
cratic party depends,” writes Mr. Lippmann. “Volsteadism, 
as it now exists, constitutes an insuperable barrier to effec- 
tive party action. Until Volsteadism is abolished, that is, 
until the states are allowed again some genuine measure of 
local autonomy in a matter which touches almost every 
household so directly, fanaticisms and hatreds will ob- 
fuscate everything else.” 

Surely a political reform which depends so completely 
Under that 
First, it is clear that 
Mr. Lippmann, whatever his standing as an interpreter, 


upon one policy requires careful scrutiny. 
scrutiny two facts at once emerge. 


does not have the courage of Governor Smith’s convictions. 
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He tries to cover “‘a return to the principle of state option” 
in handling the liquor issue with the specious and tricky 
title of Volsteadism. He does not dare to come straight out 
and say that what is involved is the repeal of the 18th 
amendment. Yet that is really what is at stake. No change 
in the Volstead act, raising by a small percentage the per- 
missible alcoholic content of beverages, will ever settle the 
question. Even a light wines*ind beer program would not 
provide more than a temporary lull. It is prohibition that 
is the issue; nothing less. Prohibition is the 18th amend- 
ment; not the Volstead law. Governor Smith, in his speech 
of acceptance, was frank enough to avow his ultimate pur- 
pose to be a constitutional change. To talk about over- 
throwing Volsteadism is to attempt to hide behind a trans- 
parent subterfuge. 

in the second place, if this interpretation is true Gov- 
ernor Smith’s crusade is foredoomed to failure. If the 
formation of a vitally progressive party, bearing the old 
democratic label but under the Smith leadership, depends 
on getting prohibition out of the constitution, the case is 
hopeless. For no political observer with a realistic outlook 
on American politics, whether wet or dry by predilection, 
can now dimly foresee the coming of the day when it will 
be possible to undo the 18th amendment. That day may 
possibly come, but it will not be during the active political 
career of Governor Smith. To say, as Mr. Lippmann says, 
that the “return to state option” is the “fundamental con- 
dition” upon which his whole interpretation of a Smith 
crusade for liberalism depends is a costly confession. It 
means that the new liberal democratic party fails before it 
gets started. 


The First ‘Twenty Years 
(Editorial Correspondence) 


URING my three months absence abroad, my gener- 

ous colleagues told our readers that the date of my 

return would mark the completion of twenty years 
of service in the editorship of The Christian Century. And 
I am told that a great collection of thousands of letters of 
cheer and appreciation from our readers is hidden some- 
where about the office awaiting an appropriate occasion 
when they will be handed to me as a permanent token of the 
esteem in which The Christian Century is held by our 
world-wide public. Though I have not yet seen this cor- 
respondence, I am, naturally, deeply moved by the personal 
aspect of such an expression, and I cannot refrain from an- 
ticipating the special occasion by saying a word of gratitude 
at once for the gracious prompting out of which this cele- 
bration has arisen. 

When the issue of The Christian Century containing the 
letter signed by Dr. Gilkey, Bishop McConnell, Dr. Fosdick, 
Rabbi Wise and Governor Sweet, reached me in England, | 
was quite overcome by the evidence that men so preoccupied 
with the responsibilities of their own preeminent leadership 
should have taken thought to prepare a manifesto suggest- 
ing that my twenty years of work on this journal of religion 
In all 
candor, I must be allowed to say that I grew a little restive 


were worthy of special note by all our subscribers. 
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under the repeated mention of the “celebration” in these 
pages, for during all the years, we have tried to keep our 
pages quite impersonal. 

I affect no special modesty in such a matter, for I sup- 
pose I react with normal human pleasure to any friendly 
appearance of my name in print. And as for the sometimes 
unfriendly uses to which my name is put in organs hostile 
to the point of view with which I am associated—well, I 
have quite normal feelings on that score also. But my name 
seemed out of place in the reading columns of The Christian 
Century, except in connection with an actual contribution, 
and I am glad to confirm the half-guilty assurance given 
by my colleagues some weeks ago that the period of their 
license in this matter would expire on my return! I have 
asked that some of the more public and all too generous 
plans in which I was to have part shall be abandoned, or 
at least revised, but I will gratefully acquiesce in any 
modest use which our subscribers may wish to make of this 
anniversary as an occasion for the strengthening of The 
Christian Century itself. 

Twenty years seems a long time—except when it is your 
own twenty years! It honestly came to me as a shock when 
I realized that I had been working long enough at this desk 
to prompt anybody, even my most partial and generous 
friends, to suggest that a time had come for some “celebrat- 
ing.” I have lived always in a mood of contemporaneity. 
And I recoil from the suggestion that a point has now been 
reached when some reminiscences are in order. I am afraid 
The authority of the present and 
the future has become so well established in my habit of 
life, that I hesitate to run the risk of weakening it by any 
soothing indulgence in musing over the experiences of the 
past. If the event has any significance at all it should be 
pointed toward the future and not toward the past. After 
all, it is only the first twenty years that we are celebrating! 

With this little speech of defiance I can perhaps trust 
myself to do a little “reminiscing.” It was in October, 
1908, that I was approached with an invitation to purchase 
The Christian Century and become its editor. The proposal 
to “purchase” flattered me more than the proposal to “edit,” 
because I did not have a dollar in the world. A gentleman 
who had befriended the paper with a small loan was com- 
pelled to foreclose, and I was advised that the property 
could be bought from the sheriff for the amount of his 
mortgage. I secured a little help from friends, borrowed 
as much as I could, and took charge. 

Although The Christian Century had had a record of 
continuous financial troubles, it represented on the editorial 


of the reminiscent mood. 


side a tradition of dignity and general respect. The paper 
had circulated only within the Disciples denomination and 
under the nearly ten years editorship of a group of liberal 
Disciples, headed by Professor Herbert L. Willett, had be- 
come the champion of progressive policies. Professor Wil- 
lett’s great contribution lay in the field of biblical study. 
He had fought the battle of the higher criticism through 
its columns, and had brought to self-consciousness the in- 


creasing group of younger leaders for whom the orthodox 
conception of the scriptures had lost its vitality. There 
thus existed, at the time I came on the scene, a vigorous 
minority in the denomination who looked to The Chris- 
tian Century for leadership. 
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The problem of providing this leadership was at bottom 
a financial one. How could a paper be sustained without 
official support, in a time when all religious journalism was 
becoming commercially unprofitable—and a paper, too, 
whose message was addressed not only to the thoughtful 
minority but to the still lesser minority of the liberal 
minded? I had no theory about it. I made no analysis or 
survey. Perhaps it is lucky that I did not do so. For the 
results of a realistic examination of conditions would have 
told me that the thing could not be done. I walked by faith. 
But I was realistic at one point: I never had any illu- 
sions about the possibility of building up a profitable news- 
paper property on the basis of free-spoken religious jour- 
nalism. 

With very simple thoughts, I regarded my new work as 
a genuine extension of my ministry. I had resigned from the 
pastorate to become an editor, but I never lost my sense of 
being a Christian minister. My desk became my pulpit, and 
the subscribers were my congregation. I tried to justify 
the change in the usual way, as “a call to a larger field of 
service,” but I am frank to admit that for a long time the 
total body of subscribers would hardly have filled a good- 
sized church auditorium. But in my simplicity I reasoned 
that if this work was indeed a ministry it should be sup- 
ported as any ministry is supported, that is, by the direct 
gifts of those who believe in it. I therefore early decided 
never to allow the floating of stock on a commercial basis, 
knowing as I did that any hope of earning profits was 
fatuous. 

Instead, I shared my burden and my hope first with 
groups of ministers and a few laymen, asking their co- 
operation. Their response touches my feelings to tender- 
ness whenever I think of it. I have the record of these 
years before me, an accounting of every dollar that was 
given. They were in small amounts—from $5 to $100— 
gifts of struggling ministers and college teachers. I know 
this long list by heart. Often do I turn to it, almost as a 
miser turns to his coins, wistfully recalling the years when 
each issue of The Christian Century went to press so pre- 
cariously that it was hard to imagine how the printer 
could be persuaded to accept another. 

In this way we struggled for the first ten of these twenty 
years. The circulation was growing slightly but steadily. 
Gradually the burden of support was shifted from the poor 
but heroic shoulders of ministers and teachers and assumed 
by the equally willing but more competent shoulders of a 
few liberal minded laymen. We were able to enlarge the 
paper; and thus released from the necessity of soliciting 
gifts in small amounts from many people, I was able to 
throw my entire mind into the editorial task. One day I 
waked up to the fact that The Christian Century had burst 
the boundaries of the denomination and was carrying its 
message to readers in many communions. 

The discovery came about in this way. I happened to be 
passing a desk in the business office when my attention was 
called to the list of new subscriptions received that day. 
I observed to my surprise the names of several well-known 
churchmen who were not Disciples. I asked for an inquiry 
to be made into the personnel of new subscriptions for the 
past thirty days. I found that without any one’s being 
conscious of what was happening The Christian Century 
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was steadily drawing to itself readers from other denomina- 
tions. This went on for some time, without any special 
effort on our part. We had no circulation program, for the 
simple reason that we had no capital with which to promote 
circulation. Our entire effort was concentrated upon the task 
of creating a journalistic medium whose message and 
spirit should reflect the convictions of its editors and the 
prophetic ideals in modern religious and social life which 
were struggling for realization. 

In the year 1919 three laymen who had been helping 
us from time to time asked me to meet with them. That 
was a historic day. How I would like to write their names 
into this narrative! I refrain from doing so, not only be- 
cause they put me under pledge not to exploit them in any 
way, but because I know they sincerely desired to remain 
in the background. At the end of our conference I had their 
assurance of a modest but adequate support for an “ex- 
ploratory” campaign for enlarged circulation. 

The immediate results of this adventure seemed like the 
discovery of a new spiritual continent. In all denomina- 
tions great numbers were found who seemed only waiting 
to be told that there existed a journal of contemporary 
religious thought, published within the church but ab- 
solutely without obligations to any churchly headquarters, 
and therefore free to discuss with objective candor any sub- 
ject with which the spirit of religion might concern itself. 
As I remember it, the first substantial body of recruits 
was from the Congregationalists. Then came the Presby- 
terians and Baptists and Episcopalians, with proportionate 
representation from the less numerous denominations, and 
significant numbers of public leaders who could hardly be 
classified as churchmen at all. 

I shall never forget how we felt about the Methodists. 
I advised against the expenditure of any of our precious 
but limited resources on them! It was quite unimaginable 
that the ample provision of reading matter by their own 
great denominational publishing house did not exhaust the 
loyalty if not the capacity of thoughtful Methodists. Nearly 
two years passed by before we yielded to the temptation to 
tell the good news of The Christian Century to the Meth- 
odist public. We were overwhelmed by the response, and 
now I am told that our Methodist subscribers lead all the 
rest ! 

I do not know whether this bit of history will interest our 
readers or not. I recall it now, for the first time in public, 
because we are continually receiving inquiries as to how and 
when The Christian Century passed from the status of a 
denominational organ and assumed its present undenomina- 
tional character. The question is difficult to answer because 
it really came about by the gradual acceptance of the paper 
by progressive opinion in all denominations as an organ of 
their own ideals. We did not try to make it such. There 
was no editorial genius who projected The Christian Cen- 
tury in its present church-wide and world-wide scope. Like 
Topsy, it “just growed.” We waked up one day to find 
that without trying to adapt the contents of the paper at 
all to any such far-flung public it had made its way by 
virtue of something inherent in its character to which this 
public had responded. 

To me The Christian Century of today is no different in 
essential purpose and concept from The Christian Century 
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of twenty years ago. It is different in that it addresses it- 
self no longer to one denomination. Different in that its 
editor has twenty years more of experience. Different in 
that its incomparably larger body of subscribers enables 
it to enrich its contents with the writings of colleagues and 
contributors whom we could not command in the earlier 
days. But it is still the same in its essential outlook, its 
uncompromised freedom of ‘utterance, and its sympathy 
with modern progress in the realms of science, social ideals, 
biblical interpretation and the spirit of prophecy in the 
living church. 

Its original constitutency among the Disciples has 
not only been fully conserved but substantially enlarged, 
even though other denominational groups now far sur- 
I even like to 
with a touch of denominational pride for which in 
this reminiscent mood I may perhaps be forgiven—that 


pass the Disciples in number of readers. 
think 


The Christian Century, having formed its original charac- 
ter in the atmosphere of the Disciples communion, may now 
fairly be described as a gift which the Disciples have made 
to the Christian world. 

I cannot bring this tale to a close without associating 
with it the names of some of those who have shared the 
burdens and the progress of these years. Besides Dr. Wil- 
lett, Orvis F. Jordan was with us from the beginning and 
remained on our staff until he became the editor of another 
paper. Alva W. Taylor has been with us almost from the 
beginning. His writings and his editorial counsel have been 
our great dependence in interpreting the social aspirations 
of present-day religion. Three years after I became editor 
Vhomas Curtis Clark joined the staff. His touch upon our 
pages has given special distinction to the poetic element 


John R. 


we so highly prize. Dr. Ewers dates back more 


! 


than fifteen years—and he is still going strong! I have 


always been proud of our two “discoveries,” Dr. Joseph 
Fort Newton and Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr. It was The Chris 
tian Century that first introduced them to the wide religious 
public which now listens with eagerness to their so unlike 
yet harmonious voices. Through a call which Dr. Lynn 
Harold Hough paid our office in early 1920 our eyes were 
opened more widely to the but half-suspected fact that 
others besides Disciples were beginning to read The Chris- 
tian Centurv. And it was through him that we were in- 
troduced to Edward Shillito, who was invited to the unique 
place which he has filled in our pages and in the hearts of 
our readers for eight years. 

\nd how can one do justice to Dr. Garrison and Dr. 
Hutchinson? Our readers know their voices and their 
masterly editorial touch. Both are trained journalists. Be- 
sides his collaboration in editorial writing, Dr. Garrison has 
made our book page the most informing and stimulating 
and readable—body of current literary criticism known to 
me, And as for Paul Hutchinson, I would adapt the Chris 

- 


topher Wren epitaph in St. Paul’s—If you would see his 


ork, gentle reader, look around you! His work and his 
pirit pervade all our pages. He is one of the ablest jou 
nalists in America. When I asked him to come to us more 
than four years ago, | remember so well telling him that | 
was not offering him a job, but calling him to a ministry 
\nd he has worked in the spirit of that call from that day 
forward. 


Besides, there is Dr. Willett, the predecessor 
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from whose hand I took the editorial torch, who has con- 
tinued with us through the two decades, sharing the strug- 
gles and sacrifices and risks of the early years, giving 
to our readers the fine fruitage of his rare scholarship and 
rich experience, and to my colleagues and me a quality of 
counsel and friendship without which our indirections 
would have been far more than, alas, they have been. When 
I think of myself I marvel that The Christian Century 
could have even lived twenty years, to say nothing of the 
things it has achieved. But when I think of those who have 
helped me I do not marvel. 
CHARLES CLAYTON Morrison. 


The Sky and the Lake 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 
HERE is a place where I sojourn in the Good Old 
Summertime, where the Pine Woods slope down to 
the waters of a Little Lake, and the Sunsets are as 
beautiful below as above, and in the time when the Moon 
Shineth I possess Two Moons, whereas the World at large 
is lucky if it have one. 
Sehold, how 
many are the Stars in the Lake; can it be that there be 
so many in the Sky? 
And I said, Thou hast asked a Very Wise Question, and 
I think that I know the Correct Answer. I suppose that 
there be More Stars in the Sky than the Lake can hold. 
Yet in time of Quiet Water doth it seem that the Stars were 
more in the Lake than in the Heaven itself. And it tireth 
one’s neck not so much to look at them. 
And my friend said, I think that I have never seen so 


And there sate by me a Friend and said, 


many stars reflected in a body of water as I now see. 

And I said, The Ocean is larger, but I think that it re- 
flects the stars less plainly, for that the Ocean is not Quiet. 
But the Lake, though it be small, is Calm. 

And my friend said, Thou hast seen this often. Hath 
it suggested a Lesson to thee? 

And I said, It is the office of Material Things to suggest 
lessons of the Spiritual. And I have thought of one or 
two. 

And the first is this, that while no one Lake can 
Reflect the Whole Heaven, a very little Lake can make an 
astonishing approach to it. There be Stars enough for 
almost anybody’s use in that little patch of water. 

And another thing have I thought of, which is, that 
while the light is in the Stars and not in the Lake, the Light 
is as true light that one beholdeth here, yea, and as heavenly, 
as that in the Sky. 

And this doth testify to me that the goodness of Heaven, 
how high so ever it be above us, is capable of reflection in 
the small and not very deep pools of very ordinary lives. 

And my friend said, It might seem that something of 
Religious Significance were in that Discovery you have 
made. 

And I said, Very nearly the whole of Religion is there. 
For as the light of Heaven is reflected in the depths of the 
Little Lakes of Earth, so Religion is the very Life of God 
in the souls of men. 








+ 








+ 





Gaudium Certaminis 
Why I Have Found Life Worth Living 


By Stephen 


HAVE FOUND LIFE worth living on many grounds: 
first, because of what has come to me aé an individual 

what I call life’s unearned increment. No one could 
have lived his life in two such homes as have been mine 
without finding life abundantly worth living. There was 
the earlier home prepared for me as it were out of the past 
by parents and by their and my remoter forebears, who had 
a goodly part in shaping and coloring my life. That par- 
ental, humbly circumstanced home of a minister’s family 
was rich in homely and vivid and colorful associations, a 
goodly-wise mother, a father, above all else, the gentlest 
of teachers and the truest of comrades, brothers and sisters 
Then I chose and helped to 


build another home which has been at one and the same 


of varying types but all loved. 


time a veritable tower of refuge from the world and a 
reservoir of power for life’s tasks. The earlier home bound 
me to a stirring, wondrous, tragic past. The home we, She 
and I, builded together reaches out into the impersonal and 
uncertain future through our children, living their own 
lives and shaping their own destinies, and, on the personal 
side, through the benison and loveliness of a child’s child. 


BECAUSE I AM A JEW 


No 


Heinesque notion that Judaism is a misfortune ever found 


I have found life worth living, for I am a Jew. 
lodgment in my being. For my Jewishness, never forget- 
ting disabilities and discriminations and limitations, has 
been the supremely enriching joy of my days. The story 
is told of a Jew who, being asked to write on elephants, pre- 
pared a voluminous treatise on “Elephants and the Jewish 
Problem.” I am like that Jew, for I cannot write on the 
things that have led me to find life worth living without 
“dragging in” the Jewish question. For Jewishness has 
colored my life, has been more than color, for it has been 
of the very substance and texture of my being. 

I remember to have heard an address by Booker Wash- 
ington at a memorial meeting for the foremost of American 
Speaking of the injustices of 
which his race was and is a victim, Booker Washington 


“hyphenates,” Carl Schurz. 
said: “If I were to be born over again and mine were the 
choice of circumstances amid which to be born and to live, 
The 
inward status of my people is very different from that of 
the Negro race, since behind us lies incomparable achieve- 
ment in many fields and the Negro is yet at the beginning 
of the long pilgrimage that shall lead to achievements 


I would pray God to be born a Negro in America.” 


significant and abiding. 

Yet I too would say as Booker Washington did, that if 
mine were freedom of choice, I would elect, not to live as 
I have lived, but to be born a Jew at this time in the 
And that not 
because the American Jew is unburdened—only a pachy- 


world’s history and in this land of all lands. 


dermatous fool would claim that—but because he faces and 
must decently bear three burdens: one, being a Jew in a 
new world yet dowered with old prejudices and weighed 


Samuel Wise 


down by ancient animosities ; two, having an honorable even 
valiant part in meeting the difficulties of the unemancipated 
millions of east and central European Jewries; three, that 
of being a builder, as if inter pares, of a new commonwealth 
and its newer order of life. 


CONTINUAL BATTLE 


Not that being a Jew is happiness unmixed. For price- 
less though the gaudium certaminis be, it is hard to find 
oneself in battle array all one’s days, either in defense 
against an attacking world or waging war against such as 
are the enemies within of their own people. The burden 
of striving with the foes of Israel must needs rest heavily 
upon those who like myself view their freedom as op- 
portunity and challenge to do battle for them that are in 
bondage as most Jews in one sense or another still are. 
As a Jew, reared amid the quaintness and almost 
medieval charm of the little changed Jewish life of the 
past, I found in youth a rather tepid satisfaction in safe- 
guarding its forms. Then, beginning to think things 
through, I rebelled against the anachronisms and sterilities 
of orthodoxy, doubly abhorrent when it failed to rouse itself 
out of its impotence and supineness to the support of Zion- 
ism, the never relinquished hope and dream of the Jew. 
Thus mine became the keener zest of fighting under the 
banner of Jewish reform, first, throughout six gleamingly 
joyous years of ministry in Oregon and after that during 
the pioneering days of the Free synagogue in New York. 
But battling for Jewish reform has been a lesser joy than 
other Jewish struggles in which I have borne my part. For 
I have found, as one often does in parallel cases, a max- 
imum of lip-service in every sense among the defeatist 
camp-followers of the one-time daring pioneers of Reform 
Judaism. Now I know that 
formalism may fail to save the essence of Judaism, that 
men may wrest themselves free from the yoke of the 


liberation from forms and 


letter without achieving freedom of spirit or attaining in- 
ward light, that one may lift the dead hand of the past with- 
out insuring the return of life and light. And still the 
joyous struggle for essential things in Israel is not over, 
but it must take new and higher and more catholic forms. 
But there will never be spiritual renewal in Israel through 
mocking at and shutting out the bearers of another and 
conservative tradition within the household of 


Israel—as 


if these were not brothers but aliens. 
ZIONISM 


No Jew could link his life with Zionism as | have linked 
mine, without finding life abundantly worth living. I thank 
God that I was there—for, in early youth, 1897, I took my 
place in the Zionist cause. I saw, with the help of him 
whom to know was to gain a new and understanding rever- 
ence for all Jewish values, Theodor Herzl, that the “con- 
ventional lies” of the Jew must be banished and Israel face 
the truth of its peoplehood, that Israel could regain self- 
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respect not through favor from kings and czars but through 
It has been a long and 
bitter struggle and the end is not yet, for fear of the Gen- 
tiles is, alas, become almost the sole religion of Jews in the 


justice from within and without. 


west. But the idea is conquering—Herzl, the Zionist con- 
gresses, the Balfour declaration, the San Remo treaty being 
landmarks on the highway of Jewish conquest and self-con- 
quest. 


CONQUEST AND TRIUMPH 


I have warred and sometimes triumphed for the demo- 
cratic ideal among my people, threatened and ofttimes ruth- 
lessly violated by the possessing and for one reason and 
another powerful groups among my people. To stand fast 
against them that sought to deal with American Jewry as 
though it were a Frankfort ghetto or a Prager Judenschaft 
has been an obvious and sometimes painful duty to one who 
cherishes democracy—or, to use the latter-day term, “self- 
determination”—as the religion of the body politic. Had 
some of us failed so to stand, there would have been no in- 
clusive and effective Committee of Jewish Delegations in 
Paris, and American Jews could not have reinforced the 
purpose of Woodrow Wilson and his associates to safe- 
The in- 
sistence of some of us, led by Justice Brandeis, upon deal- 


guard the rights of religious and racial minorities. 


ing with our people reverently by taking counsel with them 
here and abroad, rather than by doing things for them 
and giving things to them, has in some degree changed 
present-day Jewish history. 

As I look back upon the years, I find that one of the 
never-failing factors of motivation was the will to take 
my part as an adoptive citizen and teacher of America. That 
will, sublimated by the passion to bring the moral genius 
of Israel to bear upon the solution of current questions, 
brought me one of life’s chiefest joys, that of having a 
part—pioncering sometimes and not seldom significant—in 
the working out of the problems that have beset the Amer- 
ica of my generation. Beginning in the early nineties, I 
fought for equal suffrage, not because of any faith in the 
utopian value thereof, but because I recognized the ab- 
surdity of the pretense of demi-democracy and that democ- 
racy without the political emancipation of women was an 
unworthy pose. 


RELATIONS WITH CHRISTIANS 


I fought for a warless world—alas, not without faltering. 
For I was unequal, I most sorrowfully confess, to my faith 
Yet I am confident today that 
no conjuncture of circumstances could make me recreant 


in the hour of supreme test. 
again. | have had joy in battling, first in Oregon and later 
in the nation, for the abolition of child labor. The con- 
stitutional amendment looking thereto was not reasoningly 
denied but wrathfully rejected by the foes of the 18th 
amendment skilfully marshaled by the captains of privilege. 
I have had rich satisfaction in fighting the social evil of 
strong drink. Alas, that the victory here has been undone 
and the joy of it marred by the unsportsmanlike and the 
lawless, with “liberty” on their lips and license in their 
hearts. 

Few causes I have served have been more fruitful of a 
sense of satisfaction than that of seeking to better Judzo- 
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Christian relations, for here I could toil con amore, as Jew 
and American.” In my own lifetime I have seen great gains 
in this realm, not unaccompanied, it must be added, from 
time to time, by lamentable setbacks. The danger for my 
people here lies not in their reluctance to fellowship with 
Christendom but in such headlong zeal as shall spell the de- 
Judaizing of their inmost life. I have rarely found it need- 
ful to commend to my people the gospel of forgiveness. For 
the soul of Israel is rooted in the teaching, “Let them curse, 
but do thou bless.” But I have not foreborne to urge 
Christians to put away the evil of Christlessness to the Jew 
from before the eyes of the God of Israel and Christendom 
alike. Thus I have had rich and fruitful happiness in fur- 
thering the infinitely difficult but extraordinarily urgent task 
of fostering juster and truer relations between Jew and 
Christian. The difficulties are many, obvious, almost in- 
surmountable, but I have found plain speaking to be de- 
sirable and even acceptable to tens of thousands of Chris- 
tians when dealing in Christian churches with the most 
delicate and controversial of themes. 


RETURN TO PROPHETISM 


As I look back upon two-thirds of a life devoted to 
preparation for and service in the ministry, I must in all 
candor claim that I have always felt that I had a cause, that 
I belonged to a cause; from the beginning I have been 
enabled to see, primarily by reason of my father’s deep 
learning and high pride, that it was a great cause. That 
cause I have served by the means, however poor and meager 
at times, of preaching. To me preaching has never meant 
talking or sermonizing or discussing. I have claimed the 
office high of preaching as the only way of uttering my soul 
on great causes in the spirit and fseedom of truth. Mine 
has been the enviable joy of warring against the conception 
of the traditionally muzzled and muffled pulpit of the 
churches and synagogues of the possessing classes. Not 
without many and woeful failures, I have preached 
righteousness in the great congregation of American Israel 
and I have striven, always with the joy of battle in the 
highest of causes, to put truth before peace—when with 
slothful and craven peace-mongers it would have been 
easier to cry, “peace, peace” though there was no peace. 

In and for all the causes with which I have felt called 
to ally myself, I have striven primarily through the living 
word for a return to that prophetism which is primary and 
not secondary nor derivative in Israel. Prophetism—not in 
contrast to priestliness or to secularism—but prophetism, to 
put it Jewishly, for the sanctification rather than the 
secularization of life, individual and collective! Through- 
out my life I have through the spoken word and all its 
implications battled for the renewal of the prophetic spirit 
to the end that once again Israel under freedom may take its 
place among the forces that should bring nearer the king- 
dom of righteousness—though it has been one of the sad- 
dening experiences of life to find myself ofttimes fought 
by instead of fighting at the side of them that should have 
been comrades in the causes of social emancipation and 
spiritual enlargement. 

I have not narrowly conceived nor interpreted the office 
of the preacher. I would not assent to the moral heresy, a 
la Lord Melbourne, that religion and industry have no re- 
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lation to each other. Therefore, without imagining that 
collective bargaining is the just and ultimate solvent of in- 
dustry, when the steel workers rose up for the right to 
organize against the fiat of the ludicrously overrated Judge 
Gary, my pulpit sided with the workers, though I foreknew 
and foretold that the plans for the Free synagogue building 
that was about to rise would at once become waste paper. 

If the office of the preacher be not the first in the world, 
as Theodore Parker held, worthily used it becomes mag- 
nificently worth while to him whom the myriad arts of 
cajolery cannot seduce nor the crude devices of terrorism 
weaken. Church and state are and must forever remain 
twain, but politics is not a mysterious and impenetrable 
realm to be left uninvaded by the spirit of religion. State 
and church are irrevocably twain; religion and politics are 
unsunderably one. This I have freely said in my pulpit, 
the freedom of which has been jealously safeguarded by 
my people equally with myself. The theory is unexception- 
able. but the practice thereof is oft provocative of bitter 
dissent. 


CHURCH AND STATE 


Well, mine is the joy of knowing that in crises of affairs, 
city, state, and national, the pulpit in which I stand has 
insisted that there be no divorce of ethical practice from 
civic and political theory. Without partisanship I have 
made my pulpit cooperate with the noblest leaders of state 
and nation, with Mayors Harry Lane of Portland, Oregon, 
and John Purroy Mitchell of New York, with Governor 
Hughes and Governor Smith of New York, with Theodore 
Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson in the nation. But a warn- 
ing must be uttered. A man’s power to make his pulpit 
serviceable to the highest interests of city and state is 
conditioned by his willingness to ask or to expect nothing 
for himself and to give all. 

And there has been another, perhaps the chiefest of joys, 
which as much as anything else has made life worth living— 
the joy of the human contacts which come to a man in the 
ministry. If men but knew the joy of such personal re- 
lations as fall inevitably to the lot of one who is thoroughly 
human in the ministry, my calling would be much more 
abundantly recruited than it is. I do not mean to say that 
every contact is joy-bringing, for much of a man’s service 
in the ministry is rendered to them that sit in darkness or 
that walk in the shadows of doubt and fear and death. But 
if one believe in one’s cause, if one cherish the truths 
that are eternal in one’s soul, if one feel oneself to be a 
soldier in the army of the Lord, and if, above all, one 
avoid the pattern and the stereotype and speak to the souls 
of men out of the depths of one’s faith and hopes, life 
brings a durable satisfaction than which none can be higher. 

And there are two kinds of contact. The contact with 
the many one serves and with the rarer few at whose side 
one serves. No man in the ministry, whatever his gifts 
and dedication, can merit the compensations of simple, 
trustful, loving comradeship and loyalty which are the ex- 
ceeding great reward of one who ministers to the spiritual 
need of others. 

And I have found one of the truest happinesses of life 
in a completely trustful comradeship with the souls of the 
good and the great who have taught me or whom I have 
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followed or at whose side I have stood in the support of 
great ideals and causes. No one could fail to find life 
worth living who has fought by the side of such captains 
and comrades. 

When all is said, mine has been the high joy of feeling 
that my life as a minister of religion has been dedicated 
to causes so worth while and true and great that I have 
known the joy of battling for the Lord on the side of the 
everlasting causes of truth and righteousness—for Israel 
and mankind. No man can fail to have found life worth 
living who has felt committed to causes which, whatever 


_they asked of him, merited all that and more than he could 


give, who, nearly half-way between the fifty and sixty 
longitudinal lines, finds himself eager as in youth to seek 
the truth without fear and to speak it without favor—as 
God gives it to him to do. 


VERSE 
“Good Morning”’ 


ITH His gay camaraderie 
I saw God raise His hand to me. 
Five poplar fingers on a hill 
Waved so blithely o’er the sill 
Of His horizon window blue, 
I laughed and called, “The same to You!” 
HeLcen DANFORTH PRUDDEN. 


The Captains of the Years 


WATCHED the Captains 
A-riding, riding 
Down the years ; 
The men of mystic grip 
Of soul, a-riding 
Between a hedge of spears. 


I saw their banners 
A-floating, floating 
Over all, 

Till each of them had passed, 
And Christ came riding 

A donkey lean and small. 


I watched the Captains 
A-turning, staring, 
Proud and set, 
At Christ a-riding there— 
So calmly riding 
The Road men can’t forget. 


I watched the Captains 
Dismounting, waiting— 
None now led— 
The Captains bowing low! 
The Caesars waiting! 
While Christ rode on ahead. 
ArtHuR R. MACDOUGALL, JR. 








Behind the Anti-Christian Movement 


By D. A. Macdonald 


OME GOOD PEOPLE 


movement, 


wonder at the anti-Christian 
I wonder it did not come long ago. It 
seems to me that this fhovement of which we hear so 
much in parts of the orient is not an oriental thing at all 
but is a worldwide and somewhat new attitude towards 
Christianity and the church which has assumed an aggressive 
form in some places. All over the world today there is a 
criticism of the church and an attitude towards Christianity 
that was not possible a generation ago. This is one of the 
most encouraging signs of the times. It is encouraging 
because it means that people in both east and west are not 
yoing to be satisfied with the easy-going low levels of church 
activity and Christian life that former generations knew. 
Iencouraging also because no great institution, not even the 
Christian church, can function adequately and do its best 
work without a healthy criticism and even a certain amount 
of opposition. The anti-Christian movement takes different 
forms in different places and is affected by local conditions, 
but there are certain features that are common to it through- 
out the orient. 
In the first place, the nationalists oppose Christianity be- 
foreign. 


cause it 1s 


Nothing is more evident in the present 
world situation than the revival of nationalism. ‘‘My coun- 
try, right or wrong,” 
} 


nearts mm 


strikes a responsive chord in men’s 
the old nations of Europe and America and in 
the newly awakened nations of the orient. Peoples who 
had be yun to cate ha glimpse of the promised land of inter- 
nationalism are sinking back into a narrow patriotism which 


can see no good in others. An educated young lady—a 


chool teacher—told me the other day that just before the 
war she had arranged for the study of the German language 
but that now she detested everything German so much that 
she no longer had any such ambition. This is an interesting 
example of the vicious extreme to which a narrow national- 
ism may lead an otherwise sensible person. 


FOREIGN TAINT 


When one goes to Asia and Africa he finds the same at- 
titude of mind, aggravated by local conditions. One hun- 


per cent Americanism, white Australia, exclusion of 


] 


oricntals, and so on, becomes “China for the Chinese,” 
“Pan-Asia” and the like. It is 
the same psychology, the same mad nationalism, in east 


‘Africa for the Africans,” 
ind west. This means that everything foreign is taboo. 
\sk a Chinese nationalist what is the greatest evil in 
China today and he will reply without hesitation, “Western 
domination.” You may not agree with him. He may be 
wrong. But, right or wrong, that is what he thinks and it 
is in accordance with that assumption that he acts. Every- 
thing that has come from the west is suspect. Away with 


it all, bag and baggage. And since Christianity has come 
from the west, it must go with the rest. 

In Japan, Christianity, while looked upon quite favorably 
by the government, still has a foreign taint in the minds 
of the extreme nationalists. Buddhism, after many cen- 


turies, has become thoroughly indigenous, but the religion 


of Jesus still suffers from its western associations. In 
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India, Christianity happens to be the official religion of the 
alien ruling power and just to that extent is handicapped 
in winning the hearts of loyal Indians. In Africa, nine- 
tenths of the area and population have come under the 
control of the white race. The white man was never so well 
hated in Africa as today, and Christianity is the white man’s 
religion. A street orator haranguing the crowd in an 
African village recently was heard to say, “A few years ago 
we had the land and the white man had the Bible. Now we 
have the Bible and the white man has the land.” 

So all over Asia and Africa today the nationalist group is 
inclined to oppose Christianity because of its foreign label. 
But of course this is a short-sighted verdict. Christianity 
Jesus 
The early apostles were young Asians. 


is not a western religion. It had its origin in Asia. 
was an Asiatic. 
When these keenly patriotic nationalists come to realize 
this, the very psychology that makes them oppose Chris- 
tianity now will drive them to it in greater numbers. 


THE CAPITALISTIC HANDICAP 


Then again, the communist or extreme socialist group op- 
poses Christianity because of its association with western 
capitalism. Nothing is more striking in the present world 
situation than the awakening of the social conscience. 
Things which were taken for granted a few years ago—in- 
are openly challenged. This 
is surely one of the most hopeful signs of the times. Along 
with this comes the industrialization of the orient. Japan 
has already become a great industrial nation and is strug- 





stitutions, systems, theories 


gling to solve problems which Europe and America have 
All over Asia and Africa, peaceful agri- 
cultural communities, with low economic standards of living, 
huge masses of population with widespread illiteracy, and 


not yet solved. 


living close to or below the poverty line, are being invaded 
by the industrial revolution which threatens to cause a 
greater upheaval than it did in Europe when machinery 
was first introduced. 

The extreme socialists are the ones who are most sensitive 
to the evils of the industrial system and are most con- 
cerned with the problems which are emerging from it. They 
are apt to look upon all religion as harmful and Christianity 
as being allied with capitalism and the handmaid of big 
To them the whole system with all its ramifica- 
tions is wholly bad and must be overcome. In Russia we 
sce religion definitely and deliberately outlawed from a 
whole great nation and thought of as the enemy of a true 
social state. This will not last long but, today at least, re- 
ligion is anathema and all churches and priests are given 
short shrift. A short time ago I read an article in one of 
the leading Korean dailies entitled “Religion is morphine.” 
The same old arguments that used to do service on street 


business. 


corners in America and England and may yet be heard in 
Hyde park were brought forward to prove that all religion 
is dope and the whole paraphernalia of churches and priest- 
craft is machinery used by the upper exploiting classes to 
lull their victims into contentment so that they may not 
feel the weight of their chains. 
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It is not possible to give any statistics but it seems likely 
that there is a very widespread and thorough propaganda all 
over the orient in favor of bolshevism. Communism as a 
theory seems very attractive to great masses of people who 
never once had a full stomach. And one feature of this 
propaganda is the deliberate attempt to discredit Chris- 
tianity. The foreign mission movement might surely escape 
but even this is called the “kindly side of imperialism” 
behind which lurk, in sinister shadow, the foreign gunboats, 
the unequal treaties, commercial exploitation. All this prop- 
aganda, varied to suit local conditions and make a local 
appeal, gets a great hearing, and the ones who react most 
quickly and violently are those whose social conscience is 
most alert. 


STUDENT OPPOSITION 


In the third place, the student group opposes Christianity 
because they think it is full of superstition, because it has 
not the scientific point of view and because the church as an 
organization has often held aloof from movements that 
make for progress. To understand the force of this op- 
position one must realize two things. In the first place, the 
students as a class have more influence in the orient than 
they have in the west. High school or even university boys 
and girls would not get much of a hearing in America or 
Europe, but in Asia I have known a small group of boys or 
girls not yet graduated from the high school to go about on 
a summer tour lecturing on socialism, democracy, and such 
subjects. And they get a great hearing. 
listen and wonder at their wisdom. 


People come and 
All over the orient to- 
day students have an influence out of all proportion to their 
numbers. Japan is the only nation in the orient where there 
is widespread literacy. Everywhere else the great mass of 
the population is ignorant and so people listen eagerly to 
those who are educated even though that education be 
superficial. 

Moreover, we must remember that these students to 
whose opinions so much attention is given are largely 
agnostic if not atheist. A missionary in Japan sent out a 
questionnaire to a group of university students to find out 
their religious affiliation—whether Buddhists, Shintoists, 
Confucianists or Christians. When the answers came back 
ninety per cent of them frankly admitted that they had no 
religion and did not believe in God at all. The great major- 
ity of students in all the oriental lands have given up their 
old religions and are facing life as pure materialists. Per- 
haps someone may ask where the effects of Christian 
education have gone. What about the Christian schools 
and colleges in which good people in western lands have in- 
vested so much money? Nearly all the students in the 
Christian schools are Christians, but these schools make up a 
very small part of the whole. In China today Christian 
schools probably comprise about five per cent of the total 
educational system of the country, and while nearly all that 
five per cent is Christian, nearly all the remaining ninety-five 
per cent of government and private schools are not only not 
Christian but have given up religion altogether. 

Well, how do these students react towards Christianity ? 
They say, many of them, that Christianity and all religion is 
full of superstition; the Bible is full of incredible stories. 
In the old days or among the masses this might be all right 
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but the student of this new age in his quest for truth has no 
part or interest in all this clutter. Then, too, the scientific 
point of view has burst so suddenly upon the oriental stu- 
dent that it has carried him off his feet. 
able disturbance caused even in the west where it has come 
more gradually and where there has been much to stabilize. 
sut a whole generation of oriental students have been taken 
from the study of musty old classics which taught that the 
earth is flat and that the sun moves round the earth and 
have been thrust suddenly into modern laboratories and 


We see consider- 


libraries where they learn all about chemistry, physics, 
biology, geology, astronomy, medicine. It is not strange 
that this new wine goes to their heads and that a wild in- 
toxication often results. From this new-found scientific 
point of view all religion seems out of date and hopelessly 
oldfashioned. Throw it all on the scrap heap, they say, 
and let us follow the banner of science. Some of the leaders 
in the anti-Christian movement are students who were 
educated in America and they speak with the authority of 


those who know first-hand. 
THE MAN ON THE STREET 


Finally, | want to mention another class that is very 
much interested in the matter. There is the man on the 
street. The other three groups, the nationalists, the com- 
munists, the students, are all comparatively small, though 
influential. The man on the street represents a large group. 
We find him everywhere. There was never a time when 
he was thinking so hard, never a time when he was so well 
informed, never a time when his opinion was so worth con- 
sidering. What does he think of Christianity, this man on 
Tokyo, 


the street in Shanghai, Bombay, Cairo, Con- 
stantinople ? 

In this connection, too, we must remember two things. 
In the first place, the man on the street knows more about 
Christianity than ever before. The Christian church is 
strongly established in every land. The Bible has been 
translated into more than five hundred different languages 
and dialects and in spite of the tremendous output of 
literature is still the world’s best seller. There are very 
few large groups of people where the teachings of Jesus and 
And in the 


second place, the man on the street knows more about 


the principles of Christianity are unknown. 


The marvels 
of the new age of science have broken down the old parti- 


western life and civilization than ever before. 


tions and dispelled the mists that for so long had kept 
nations and races in ignorance of each other. Today when 
the Japanese or Chinese or Indian sits down to his morning 
bowl of rice he takes up the morning newspaper and he sees 
there in the headlines the events of the world during the 
past few hours. This has added greatly to his knowledge. 
He knows that Negroes are lynched without trial by white 
mobs. He knows that armored cars are used to transport 
He knows that 


there are more homicides and more divorces according to 


money in the streets of American cities. 
population in America than in Japan. He reads of feverish 
activity in building armaments by the great nations who 
call themselves Christian. All this is very interesting read- 
ing. How does all this affect his attitude towards Chris- 
tianity ? 

Well, he is inclined to think that Christianity is not 
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practicable. He sees the beauty of Jesus’ teaching—sees 
it perhaps more clearly than we do. He admits, if he be 
sincere, that the sermon on the mount is the highest level 
ever reached by any religious teacher in any age or land. 
But is it workable? Is it any more than a splendid ideal, 
the vision of one who had himself overcome the world? 
Can it be made the everyday working program of crowds 
of ordinary men and womerr? I believe that great numbers 
of thoughtful orientals are turning away from Christianity 
today—turning away sadly and reluctantly—because they 
are forced to the conclusion that it has no practical message 
Should not a religion be 
judged by its achievements as well as by its theories? What 
has Christianity achieved in the west? The best type of 
oriental has decided that he does not want western civiliza- 


for their present day problems. 
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tion. He admires it with its noise and bustle, its feverish 
activity, its go-get, its efficiency, its twenty-four hour day, 
but he doesn’t want to be like that. 

There is something different—and perhaps better—wait- 
ing to be developed in oriental culture. Christianity has 
been a great uplifting, purifying influence in individual life, 
it has emancipated women, sanctified family life, brought 
large influential churches into being. But what has Chris- 
tianity done’in two thousand years to purify politics, to 
uplift commercial life, to end industrial strife, to outlaw 
war, to solve the race problem? These are questions the 
thoughtful oriental is asking today and they are hard to 
answer satisfactorily. He is looking for a religion and he 
has an open mind towards Christianity, but he judges it 
by its fruits. 


Why Canada Signed the Pact 


By W. L. Mackenzie King 


N THE ADDRESSES which have been delivered be- 
fore the assembly, reference has been made by most of 
the speakers to the treaty for the renunciation of war 
as an instrument of national policy which was signed at 
This was to have been expected, for 
whatever hopes or fears may be entertained with respect 


Paris on August 27. 


to the efficacy of its provisions, there can be no two views 
as to the solemnity of the engagement into which the signa- 
tories of the treaty have entered, and the far-reaching 
significance of the treaty itself. His majesty’s government 
in Great Britain has brought the treaty formally to the at- 
tention of the members of the league by communicating to 
the secretary-general copies of the correspondence convey- 
ing its acceptance of the treaty. His majesty’s government 
has indicated its belief that acceptance of the treaty would 
not conflict in any way with the obligations of the covenant 
of the league. 

So completely are the principles of the treaty in harmony 
with the main objects for which the league was founded 
that I feel sure it is the hope and conviction of this assembly 
that the treaty will prove an historic and enduring con- 
tribution to the development of mutual confidence among 
nations, which the assembly has ever regarded as the sure 
foundation of permanent peace. 


PURPOSE OF THE PACT 


rhe pact of Paris, as it has been called, is essentially an 
endeavor to develop and focus world opinion against war. 
The nations which accept it renounce war as an instrument 
of national policy, and agree that the settlement of all dis- 
putes of whatever nature or origin which may arise among 
them will never be sought except by peaceful means. 
That is all, but it is the very brevity and simplicity of that 
solemn renunciation which give the pact its unique force 
Its purpose is to rally the imagination and con- 
science of mankind to the recognition of the fact that war 


and value. 


Speech delivered before the assembly of the league of nations in 
session at Geneva. 





is an obsolete and futile means of settling international dis- 
putes and to proclaim a new guarantee of world peace. In 
seeking to form a world opinion, simplicity is essential, and 
in the drafting of the treaty care has been taken to avoid 
complicating the issue with obscuring detail. 

There is no royal road to peace, but there are many paths 
which lead in the direction of peace. Along each some 
progress may be made towards the common goal. It has 
been the object of this assembly to explore many of these 
paths. The league’s contributions to peace today are mani- 
fold. By bringing every year representatives of fifty na- 
tions to take counsel together, it is breaking down prejudice 
and building up confidence. In a variety of ways, it is en- 
forcing publicity in world affairs. It is creating machinery 
for the adjustment of differences. It is seeking to remove 
one of the causes of war by promoting more rational 
economic relations. It is making progress, slow but real, 
towards disarmament. Its efforts often may seem vain, but 
never is a good act wholly lost. By a process of experi- 
ment and trial, the most feasible lines of advance are 
eventually found. The treaties of mutual guarantee, the 
protocol of Geneva of 1924, to appearances may have 
failed; in reality, they served to develop thoughts and ideas 
which found expression in the treaties of Locarno, and in 
the treaties of arbitration and conciliation and the pacts of 
non-aggression and mutual assistance which are to receive 
the attention of this assembly. 

These paths are all in the right direction ; all, perhaps, are 
essential. They are the expression in one form or another 
of a growing world opinion, which they themselves have 
helped to form, against war as a means of settling inter- 
national differences. The treaty signed at Paris on August 
27 is a parallel expression of this growing sentiment against 
the recurrence of war. 

If I venture to stress somewhat the significance of the 
Briand-Kellogg treaty, it is because of the immediate asso- 
ciation of the treaty in its inception more particularly with 
France and the United States, and the relationship which 
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Canada bears to each of these countries; also because of the 
experience of Canada under an agreement entered with 
over a century ago, which agreement was essentially in the 
nature of a renunciation of war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy. 


CANADA’S CENTURY-LONG EXPERIENCE 


Samuel de Champlain, the founder of Canada, was a son 
of France. For a century and a half Canada was a French 
dominion. In the more than a century and a half during 
which Canada has been a British dominion, the descend- 
ants of the two races who fought on the plains of Abraham, 
have lived side by side, enjoying a like measure of freedom 
in their personal and social life, and in the development of 
their political institutions—forgetful of the enmities of the 
past and rejoicing in the vastness of their common in- 
heritance. The only monument commemorating the event 
which occasioned the great transition is the simple shaft 
erected at Quebec and dedicated to the memory alike of 
Wolfe and Montcalm, the two generals who led the op- 
posing forces. Our country is a land of reconciliation. In 
achieving racial concord within our borders, we have for 
more than a century, successfully exemplified the fulfilment 
of at least one fundamental principle of the league. 

In another particular, namely, in achieving international 
peace with our great neighbor, we have fulfilled for more 
than a century another fundamental principle of the league. 
If we are united to old France by past association and the 
many ties to which it has given rise, equally are we linked 
by long association and kindred ties with the great country 
which is our neighbor to the south, and with which we 
divide so large a portion of the continent of North America. 

For a distance of over three thousand miles, stretching 
from the waters of the Atlantic ocean on the east to those 
of the Pacific ocean on the west, the frontier of Canada is 
divided from that of the United States by a boundary which 
is undefended from coast to coast. This undefended 
frontier is a symbol as remarkable in its way as the shaft 
erected at Quebec to the memory of Wolfe and Montcalm. 
It is a joint possession not made with hands, but the crea- 
tion and expression of the minds and hearts of the peoples 
of the respective countries. Of that undefended frontier 
of more than three thousand miles, I should like to say just 
a word, for it is intimately related to the subject matter of 
the treaty recently signed at Paris. It symbolizes the re- 
nunciation of war as an instrument of national policy. Let 
me describe its character, and how it came into being more 
than a century ago. 


AN UNDEFENDED BOUNDARY 


Shortly after the war of 1812-14, during which there had 
been considerable fighting on the great lakes and the Saint 
Lawrence river which separates the eastern portion of 
Canada from the United States, there threatened the be- 
ginnings of a policy of competitive arming between the 
United States and Canada, as the North American portion 
of his Britannic majesty’s dominions. Fortunately, there 
were in Great Britain and in the United States men wise 
enough and with vision enough to foresee where that policy 
of competitive arming was likely to lead if permitted to 
continue. They met together and entered into an agree- 
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ment. It was not termed a treaty, it was not named a con- 
vention, it was merely called “an arrangement,” and an 
arrangement which might be terminated upon six months’ 
notice on the part of either of the parties. That arrange- 
ment was to the effect that the naval force to be maintained 
upon the great lakes by his majesty and the government of 
the United States should be confined, on the part of each, 
to four vessels in all, distributed over the several lakes, 
each not to exceed one hundred tons burden, and each to be 
armed with but one 18-pound cannon. All other vessels 
on the lakes were to be forthwith dismantled, and no other 
vessels of war were to be there built or armed. 

That arrangement, known as the Rush-Bagot agreement, 
like the treaty recently signed at Paris, is the very em- 
bodiment of brevity and simplicity. It was formally pro- 
claimed in the year 1818. It has remained in existence 
ever since, and for more than a century it has provided a 
means of escape from competitive arming for the two 
countries, not only on the great lakes and the Saint Law- 
rence river, but across the entire stretch of three thousand 
more miles of frontier which defines the boundary between 
them. So far, therefore, as Canada and the United States 
are concerned, in their relations with each other, the signing 
in Paris of the treaty for the renunciation of war as an 
instrument of national policy, was but the placing of the 
seals of their approval upon a policy which has been theirs 
in practice for more than a century, and the fruits and 
blessings of which have been known and enjoyed over that 
period of time. 


REASON INSTEAD OF FORCE 


It is not to be assumed that in that period of more than 
a century no differences have arisen between the two coun- 
tries. There have been differences, some of which might 
conceivably have led to war, had not war been renounced as 
an instrument of national policy, and with it, the instru- 
ments of war as well. Ceasing to rely upon force, we have 
looked to reason as the method of solving our differences, 
and reason has supplied us from time to time with confer- 
ence, conciliation or arbitration in a form all sufficient to 
settle our various differences as they have arisen. 

To conference and conciliation as a means of adjusting 
international differences, we have given permanent expres- 
sion in what is known as the International Joint commis- 
sion, established in 1911 in agcordance with a treaty 
negotiated in 1909, a tribunal upon which both the United 
States and Canada are represented and to which is referred 
for settlement by inquiry and report all differences, partic- 
ularly as to boundary waters, and by special agreement all 
differences of any kind, between the two countries which 
prove to be difficult of adjustment by direct negotiation. 
The commission has all the powers of a court of law; its 
recommendations are submitted to the two governments 
for their acceptance. In the twenty-three cases in which 
differences have been referred to this tribunal in the seven- 
teen years of its existence, the commission has been unani- 
mous in its recommendations in every case but two, and 
every award has been accepted. 

I think I may say that so far as our two countries are 
concerned, it would be difficult to imagine any situation 
arising which could not be amicably settled by this method 
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of adjustment which has come to be an accepted practice 
between us. 

May I say one further word which bears in a practical 
way upon the fruits of this policy. 

Much is heard in the old world of the prosperity of the 
are doubtless economic causes which account 
There 
are however other causes scarcgly less important. Of these, 


new. There 


in no inconsiderable measure for that prosperity. 


I am inclined to put first and foremost the elimination of 
all fear of aggression, which has been brought about in the 
manner I have described. 


THE BANISHMENT OF FEAR 


Canada is a country vast in territory but, as yet, small 
relatively in population. We have not yet a population of 
ten millions. The United States has a population of over 
a hundred and ten millions. Have our fears been increased 
or have they diminished in virtue of the policies to which I 
have been referring? That is the question which, in all its 
We 


have no armaments of any character, on water or land, 


significance, I should like this assembly to consider. 


along that three thousand and more miles of frontier which 
divides us; no armed vessels, no fortresses or forts of any 
kind. 


account, or have we less fear because we have put our 


Do we live in greater fear of our neighbor on that 


faith in the appeal to reason rather than in the appeal to 
force? 

All I can say, speaking for the government of my coun- 
try, is that the element of fear never enters into any of 
our calculations. The minister of finance, in presenting his 
budget to the cabinet and to parliament, does not so much 
as suggest the expenditure of a single dollar through fear 
of American aggression. The public moneys which, but for 
the policies I have mentioned, would have had to be voted 
annually for the constitution and maintenance of naval and 
land forces along the international frontier, are saved and 


There, I 


believe, is the key to our prosperity. That is why we believe 


utilized for the purposes of productive industry. 


as we do in disarmament, not only as a means of preventing 
war and maintaining peace, but as an essential of pros- 
perity. It is the reason why we are proud to be numbered 
among those nations which belong to the league of nations 


which aims at providing effective guarantees for the peace 
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of the world; and why we welcome from any and every 
source, any and every instrument which gives promise of 
eliminating fear and establishing confidence in the relations 
of nations with each other. 


CANADIAN OPINION 


It would ill become me, with my limited knowledge of 
world affairs, to attempt to say to the nations represented 
here what for them may or may not be good policy. I can 
only speak of the experience of my own country and of its 
attitude born of its experience. When I say that Canada 
is behind the league of nations in its efforts to further and 
maintain international peace, I speak for no party or class 
or section; I speak for the whole of Canada. I speak 
equally for the whole of Canada when I say that our ex- 
perience leads us to favor, in so far as Canadian questions 
are concerned, the reference to arbitration of all interna- 
tional disputes of a judicial or legal nature, and the settle- 
ment by methods of conciliation or arbitration of all other 
differences that may arise between Canada and any other 
nation. 

I might add that our experience in the international 
settlement of industrial and international differences alike, 
has led us to put our faith very strongly in compulsory in- 
vestigation as the most satisfactory of all methods of ad- 
justment. Compulsory investigation might be defined as 
the reliance upon an informed public opinion. Public in- 
vestigation is the best of methods for getting at the truth, 
and truth and justice are allied. To compel the parties to a 
dispute, whether it be an industrial or an international dis- 
pute to meet together, and to provide the machinery for 
getting at the truth when they are together, are the all im- 
portant steps. It must never be forgotten that there are 
some evils which publicity is more affected to remedy than 
penalty, and evils of a class which affect the interests of 
third parties belong to this category, whether as an in- 
dustrial dispute, the third party be the community, or as in 
Once the truth 
is known, the third party may be expected to exert his in- 
fluence in the direction of justice, for “justice,” as Edmund 
Burke has said, “is the common concern of mankind.” 


an international dispute, other countries. 


Never were those words more pregnant with meaning than 
they are in their application to the affairs of nations today. 


BOOKS 


Apologetics in the Fresh Air 
The Case for Christianity. By Clement F. Rogers. Harper 
and Brothers, $3.00. 


N the course of eight years of experience speaking in 
Hyde Park every Sunday afternoon and submitting to the 
heckling that is the invariable accompaniment of such soap- 

box disputations, one learns some things about the grievances 
which the man in the park has against whatever institution or 
program the orator is defending. Professor Rogers, who had 
the rare courage to emerge from his classroom in the Uni- 
versity of London to engage in open-air apologetics and the 
still rarer persistence to keep it up for a term of years, ap- 
peared there, as he does in this book, as a defender of Chris- 


tianity and the church. But the book is not a printed version of 
his Hyde Park speeches. He has given those in an earlier 
volume. This is a more orderly apologetic, but it is colored 
and vitalized by that experience at close range with the real 
difficulties which present themselves to the minds of plain 
citizens. 

His is no timid or toned down apologetic. It is no general- 
’ or the Golden Rule 
which is the object of his defense, but a full program of 
Christian theology and ethics and the church as an institution, 
sacraments and all. There is something heroic about the bold- 


ized presentation of “the spirit of Jesus’ 


ness and vigor with which he champions even those aspects 
of Christianity which are most commonly the object of popular 
attack—its institutionalism, its theology, its sacraments. In all 
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differences between the church and the state, he tells us, “the 
church is uniformly and invariably right.” He conveys the im- 
pression that the church is within its rights when it “claims 
to guide without argument.” And yet he argues, not so much 
in defense of that right as in proof of the correctness of the 
principles and rules in accordance with which the church seeks 
to guide the conduct and thought of men. His argument for the 
Christian view of the world rests upon two principal supports: 
the general trustworthiness of the records of the life of Christ 
and the founding of the church, and the moral experience of 
men. 

Almost at the start emphasis is laid upon the contrast be- 
tween rights and duties and upon the thesis that “duty is the 
point.” Everything else hinges upon men’s choosing the right 
alternative—to bear responsibility rather than to seek satisfac- 
tion. It is apparently partly to illustrate this principle and 
partly because of his interest in the particular topic—for he 
often returns to it—that he diverges at this point to argue 
against divorce for any cause and against birth-control. “Christ 
declared the unchanging law of marriage”—though apparently 
of nothing else. With respect to other matters he does not 
present Christ as a law-giver, but in the field of domestic 
relations it is a question of “unchanging law.” The opposi- 
tion of organized Christianity to liberty, freedom of thought 
and scientific progress is minimized in an interesting section 
which, whether or not it presents a fair picture of the total 
situation, brings to mind many data which are conveniently 
ignored by those who denounce the church for intolerance. In 
considering the trustworthiness of the Christian records as 
found in the New Testament, the author is very far from being 
a fundamentalist. He admits the necessity and legitimacy of 
criticism and accepts the most important results of critical study. 
In both of these sections there is an extraordinary richness of 
citations from literature and from historical authorities. As 
of the old Gieseler church history, one might say, if it could be 
said with no derogatory inference, that the chief value is in 
the footnotes. 

The heart of the argument is that man’s moral consciousness 
demands that there should be a God and a moral order and a 
moral meaning of the world—a proposition in which this re- 
viewer cordially concurs. But it does not follow that “our 
moral sense tells us at once what is right and what is wrong.” 
Such a statement may go in Hyde Park, but it is far from 
meeting the requirements of careful philosophical and ethical 
thought. The chapter on Conscience, which discusses theories 
of morality, freedom, original sin, etc., is perhaps the least 
satisfactory section of the book. There appears also to be a 
lamentable hiatus between the admirable statement that “ex- 
perience comes before our theology” and the sacramental 
theology which is offered without an adequate basis in ex- 
perience. Indeed, I doubt whether a strictly sacramental 
theology can ever be convincingly defended if the approach is 
by an empirical method. Nor can I agree that the Christ of 
hiberal protestantism is “merely a man.” Here the author’s 
policy of making full confirmatory citations singularly fails, 
for his only supporting quotations are from a Catholic critic 
of this view and from a liberal Jew. If this is what liberal 
protestants believe, it ought to be possible to find one of them 
who says so. After considering three modern views of Jesus, 
he leaps to the conclusion—at least it seems to me a leap—that 
“so critical study corroborates the Christian claim that he was 
perfect God and perfect Man,” without explaining what that 
familiar phrase means or following out its implications with 
reference to the nature of God and the nature of man. 

But whatever criticisms one may make of the author’s 
theology, and I could make more than these, there is a fine 
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vigor and reasonableness in his presentation. One may hold 
different views about some matters of Christian faith and duty 
and still be grateful that Christianity has such a stout and stal- 
wart champion. A theology that can be brought out of doors is 
ipso facto saved from the worst defects of theology. It may be 
wrong in some points, but it is not musty. 

WInNFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
The Christ Men Want 


Eprror THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: I wish to express my gratitude to Rev. Dwight Bradley for 
the thoughtfulness and saneness of the article, “Do We Want an 
Historical Jesus?” He hit the nail on the head as squarely as can 
be done. It is not a “historical Christ” that we want but it is a 
Christ that meets and grapples with human experiences. Our 
theologians do greatly err in that they put so much stress on the 
historical. In the experiences of struggling men a Christ that lives 
not in the pages of history but in their hearts, that motivates their 
lives is the Christ that they seek after. 


Wade, N. C. R. H. Poore. 


The Pragmatic Christ 
Epitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: The suggestive article by Dwight Bradley will doubtless get 
a rise from several. Here is one. Are we really shut in by his 
dilemma of the historical Jesus which so many writers today are re- 
creating after their own image, or the poet’s Christ, the idealized, 
mythical hero ever advancing before humanity and never realized? 
Is it another case of “either” and “or’? Or is there another ap- 
proach still? The poverty-stricken results of endless searchings in 
history and archaeology certainly do fail to give us the Christ who 
satisfies. To them we repeat the Master’s words: “Why do you look 
among the dead for him who is alive?” (Moffatt). All thanks to 
the patient, tireless workmen, searching for every trace of him in the 
age, land, language, and contemporaries of the first century in order 
to create the historical Jesus. 

On the other hand, while we rejoice in every advance and the 
steady growth in appreciation of Christ’s spiritual personality as 
each age stresses new applications of his spirit to meet the world’s 
needs, we cannot rest in the myth or poetic conception of the 
glorified hero. But do we need to conclude that all we have is the 
historic fragment or the visionary and imaginative figment of poets 
who “give to airy nothing a local habitation and a name,” as Shake- 
speare created Hamlet out of the old gory tale of Danish folk-lore? 
Is there not another method, a middle of the road way, in our search 
for him? There is the pragmatic or experimental process of reach- 
ing the supreme reality. In actual ‘spiritual experience men the 
world over and in every age do find him—the wonder-worker in 
human hearts and lost souls, the Christ of John’s gospel who shows 
us the Father, the Christ not only of the Indian road, with Stanley 
Jones, but of all roads, crowded highways and lonely paths of 
humanity. By the pragmatic and mystical method Christ is found 
to be real and he works; no mere poet’s dream or myth but “He 
continues to be the Christ—Savior of Mankind.” 

Muskegon, Mich. ARCHIBALD HaAppDEN. 


Pensions for Preachers 


Eprror THe CuristiAn CENTURY: 

SIR: The Los Angeles Times, reporting a recent meeting of the 
California state teachers’ retirement salary commission, Alexandria 
R. Heron, chairman, says: “Suggestions that the amount of retire- 
ment salary to be paid should vary according to the earnings of the 
teachers were met with a rebuff by the commissioner. Heron in- 
dicated that the commission feels a flat rate should apply to all be- 
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cause, he declared, the fund was created principally for the benefit 
of teachers in rural districts where salaries are low. Those receiving 
high salaries are better able to provide insurance and other means 
of income for themselves and do not need their retirement salary so 
much, he said.” The position taken, especially in the last sentence, 
is the very one that we might wish those regulating ministers’ 
pensions, in their newer forms, would adopt. Pensions for all are 
most desirable. But is it in the Christian attitude that the church 
invites the minister with the largesé salary, upon retirement, to dip 
deepest into the benevolent fund? 

And surely few in the pews, if they think the matter through, 
really want, to put it baldly, ninety cents out of every dollar they 
give to go to the $10,000 man and ten cents to $1,000 man. Most 
puzzling is the ministers’ acquiescence in this modern business ar- 
rangement whereby “to him who hath it shall be given,” particularly 
its acceptance by the high salaried man who preaches the social 
gospel. It would be heartening if he would come out for the flat 
rate, the same to all, as the California teachers’ commission. And to 
what Utopia might it not lift us, should the voice of the prophet be 
raised for a pension apportionment in inverse ratio to the yearly 
“hire” of the laborer in the vineyard? 


Los Angeles, Cal. EmmMa V. BeErcer. 


More Bits from the Flood ot 


Correspondence 


Epitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: I feel as though I have lost my best friend in the world 
these days as I read successive issues of The Christian Century. 
Four years ago, when I graduated from college and found myself 
in a hopeless religious maze, your challenging paper aroused in 
me a sense of the social gospel and a desire to study ways and 
means whereby the message of Christ could become a way of 
living as well as talking. The Christian Century has been “at 
my elbow” through three years of history teaching and now in 
the Y. M. C. A. But what do I find in these pre-election days? 
The editors who have criticized the status quo in industry; who 
have been relentless in hounding down tendencies toward mili- 
tarism and have encouraged every attempt toward international 
cooperation; who have scathed public plunderers even to casting 
reflections at Mr. Hoover, have now left their glorious independ- 
ence and are falling in line. “The choice lies between Smith and 
Sahara! The Christian Century is for Sahara.” 

Is prohibition the issue, as you say? I scarcely believe so. My 
republican friends do not seem to be worrying about losing their 
liquor when they attach a Hoover button. Nor does the country 
at large, with its wet or dry republican and democratic cities, 
seem to be worrying either. The very fact that some republicans 
seek to interpret Hoover as wet and others as dry; that some 
democrats rejoice in Smith’s courageous prohibition statement 
and others are doing their best to soft pedal it, shows that prohi- 
bition is a pseudo-issue. Seventy-five years ago John B. Gough 
said that if temperance turns into its legal form, connoted “pro- 
hibition,” it will become a political football aad will suffer ac- 
cordingly. Later events in Maine, the first prohibition state, 
proved his contention. 1928 proves even more conclusively that 
temperance has sunk to the low level of politics. And behold, 
lhe Christian Century on the bandwagon! At least, that is the 
way it appears. 


Hackensack, N. J. WituiaM F. Meyer, Jr. 





Evitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: No referendum on wet and dry is possible in a presiden- 
tial election, despite the reasoning of your very fair and clear 
editorial to the contrary. There are far too many other impor- 
tant issues, and far too much loyalty to party to get a clear-cut 
decision anywhere on the prohibition question. You rather 
naively betray your own case in admitting, as a matter of course, 
that there will be no decision in the solid south. What sort of 
referendum do you call it when a dozen or more states of the 
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dryest leaning in America have to be excluded on the ground of 
devotion to other issues? 

The only possible way to get a clear-cut referendum on pro- 
hibition is to have an election upon that issue alone. It must be 
free from parties, business considerations, religious prejudice, 
sectionalism and everything else. A presidential election never 
can be thus free. The religious press will be loud in its procla- 
mation that the issue was not clean-cut if Smith is elected. In 
point of fact it would be a calamity to the nation if the majority 
of the voters were willing to subordinate all the weighty inter- 
ests of the country to any single issue. 

University, Va. 


W. M. Forrest. 


Epitor THE CuRisTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I have enjoyed reading the series of articles entitled 
“What the War Did to My Mind.” The war is over and now we 
can evaluate the malign influences that played upon our minds 
and in so many instances destroyed altogether the accumulated 
higher ethic of our personalities. However, if present signs fail 
not, after this campaign is over you shall have to present your 
readers another series of articles entitled this time, “What the 
Political Campaign of 1928 Has Done to My Mind,” for I can 
see that not only The Christian Century but church organiza- 
tions and protestant preachers all over the country have allowed 
themselves to be stampeded by the propaganda of the day and, 
as in the stampede of the war, logic, proper values of ethics and 
morals, reason, all are dislodged even as a stampeded horse for- 
gets his centuries of training and reverts to his wild state. 

No one today denies that our present administration of the 
last seven and half -years has been guilty of gross malfeasance 
for which no adequate repentance has been shown, no acknowl- 
edgment of wrongdoing, even as there had been no proper effort 
in the past to uncover this wrongdoing or to bring about a 
proper punishment. And so a support of the present administra- 
tion by our preachers is not only condoning crime; a supporter 
becomes a “particeps criminis.” 

And then what of the repeated promise without the least effort 
at performance of some semblance of ecopomic justice to our ag- 
ricultural interests? Are not broken promises punishable? 

What of enforcement of the 18th amendment to say nothing of 
the 14th and 15th? Has that been accomplished by this admin- 
istration? Has not Al Smith said that he would enforce law, and 
has not his record of four years as governor of New York enti- 
tled him to credence? This idea that, should he become Presi- 
dent, we would have a return of the saloon is just as silly as that 
idea that I find prevailing among a good many people that 
should he become President the pope of Rome would immedi- 
ately move to Washington. The presidents of France have been 
Catholic, as well as other rulers of European governments, but 
the pope has stayed in Rome, and any grammar school child 
should know that our President does not make our laws; that 
that is the function of our congress. 


Cuba, Kan. J. Pesta. 


Epviror THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: Your editorial in the last issue on the presidential can- 
didates was one of the best things I have seen in this day of 
much talk and confusion of issues. Many of us who greatly 
admire Dr. Niebuhr cannot follow his reasoning on the personal 
nature of the prohibition issue. 

A very interesting commentary on this whole question of the 
importance of prohibition in the campaign appeared in the New 
York Times for September 25 and 26. Mr. Charles D. Hilles, 
republican state committeeman for New York, and a very astute, 
realistic politician, told a group of women that the country as a 
whole would certainly look upon this election as a sort of refer- 
endum on the policy of prohibition. He went on to show that 
Governor Smith would have tremendous influence in the direc- 
tion of modifying the enforcement law and the present plan of 
federal prohibition. It would give an enormous impetus to the 
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movement for modification. On the following day Chairman 
Raskob commented on Mr. Hilles’ speech in these words: “I 
thought it a very sensible speech.” He endorsed Mr. Hilles’ view 
that the election of Governor Smith would be regarded as a man- 
date to change the prohibition law. When two such opposing 
politicians agree, it should cause the citizen vitally concerned 
about the prohibition amendment to oppose the democratic can- 
didate, however much he may prefer him on certain other impor- 
tant issues. 

Yonkers, N. Y. Donatp B. ATWELL. 
Epitok THE CuristiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I have long admired The Christian Century because of 
the fearless stand which it has taken on social questions of the 
day. With the approach of the present presidential campaign, I 
anticipated a stand on your part which would refuse to compro- 
mise in any way with what you believe right and honorable. 

Some months ago you accused the Anti-saloon league of grave 
error when it followed political expediency and supported Frank 
L. Smith of Illinois. But are you not committing the same 
error now? You cannot, of course, support Al Smith, although 
the tenor of your editorials reveals a deep admiration for the 
man’s numerous admirable qualities. I think your stand in that 
regard to be above reproach. But it is very easy to detect in 
your editorials many grave doubts as to the qualifications of 
Herbert Hoover. Your support of him has, to say the least, 
been given with many a hem and haw. You betray a certain 
lack of enthusiasm in espousing his cause, a lack of enthusiasm 
which can readily be understood. 

Aren't you, then, committing the error you took the Anti- 
saloon league to task for committing? That organization sup- 
ported what, in their opinion, was the lesser of two evils. Are 
you not doing the same thing? 

Personally I should have expected you to give more considera- 
tion to the claims of the socialistic candidate. Even though his 
chance of being elected is hopeless, still a strong socialistic vote 
would act as a healthy political cathartic and would tend to fur- 
ther what many informed minds believe not far off—a new party 
dedicated to affecting particularly 
groups which for centuries have been downtrodden. 

I miss the ring of sincere conviction and enthusiasm in your 
political editorials. 

Manistique, Mich. 


progressive issues those 


CoRNELIUS MUILENBURG. 


Epitor THE CuristiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: It is with a keen sense of disappointment that I have 
read your pages for the past two months. You have given me 
the feeling that the policy of strict fairness that you have fol- 
lowed with such meticulous care has suffered a bit of late, not 
from any conscious effort to be unfair but rather from an over- 
zealous defense of prohibition. I do not accuse you of playing 
politics, for I know your concern for moral issues. But I do say 
that you will find it increasingly difficult to refute that charge if 
it is made. As a moral agency, the church should speak clearly 
and unequivocally on morai issues; but its zeal should not be so 
narrowed to a pet theory that greater moral matters are neg- 
lected, even if right must be imputed to democrats. I am more 
concerned with other moral issues and should like to recall them 
for you. 

1. For the sake of a very dubious issue, can we, dare we re- 
elect to office a party whose record for corruption among its 
highest officers stands without parallel in the history of our 
country? 

2. The world wants peace and disarmament. The most sig- 
nificant contribution of Mr. Hoover to this problem is the jingo- 
ism, “We must be respected.” How The Christian Century, 
with its late enviable record in the interests of international good 
will, can cease from its efforts toward such a desideratum for a 
less important and more doubtful moral issue, surpasses my poor 
powers in casuistry. 


3. The last eight years have been years of shameless mate- 
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rialism. Property has become sacrosanct. When our relations 
with Mexico were strained to the utmost, President Coolidge 
stated that the matter at issue was one of property and therefore 
could not be arbitrated. Instead of remembering the swift re- 
buke of the senate, he has gone further by his asseveration that 
the life and property of Americans in foreign countries constitute 
part of our national domain. 
are most serious. If the dry candidate has given any indications 
of different views, they have escaped me. His speeches are 
bloated with words on prosperity, wealth, tariff, and the like. 

4. In regard to our rich natural resources and their exploita- 
tion for private gain or public good, your dry candidate has been 
most evasive. 

5. There is also the great issue of religious tolerance. A\l- 
though a church member, I am constrained to admit that the big- 
otry and inivlerance most prevalent in America today is protes- 
tant, not Catholic. To many Americans the religious issue is 
the real one. The democratic party has dared to challenge the 
protestant tradition in our political life. It would do our country 
infinite good to give the coup de grace to this bigoted conception 
of the presidency and to strike a fatal blow at the intolerance so 
rampant in our life. 

On these issues, which I cannot but regard as moral, I want 
some clear statement from churches that defend their 
espousal of Mr. Hoover's cause on the righteousness of prohibi- 
tion. As to the latter, I should like to see presented some plan 
of enforcement that will effect a decrease in crime and avoid 
arming one-half of our country to keep the other half sober. | 
am too much a pacifist to advocate so militaristic an enforce- 
ment of law. Please remember that I also oppose liquor as 
much as you. 

New Haven, Conn. 


The implications of such a principle 


those 


Harry R. Rupr. 


Epitor THe CuristiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I am fearfully and wonderfully disappointed to find that 
The Christian Century, even on Al Smith’s authority, is deciding 
its politics this fall on the wet and dry issue. Even if Smith 
were able to persuade the majority of the states and of the su- 
preme court to change their minds, and Hoover able to accom- 
plish things that two distinguished “dry” administrations have 
failed in, it still seems to me that Smith’s wide margin of liberal- 
ism on a round dozen of issues, power and natural resources, 
labor, the farmer, the international in general, and the Latin 
American in particular, tariff, etc., make him far and away the 
obvious candidate for the liberal vote. 

And then there is the Catholic question. 
reasoned objections in theory that one of your editors has 
urged, together with other men whose fairness and tolerance I 


Despite the finely 


do not doubt, it seems to me to be starkly true that there is no 
single good practical reason to doubt that Alfred Smith is at 
least as safe from influences other than the will of the American 
people as either the present or recent presidential choices of re- 
publican big business. And there is the fact always with us that 
the only way to cure the ku klux psychosis is to make a strong, 
significant and dramatic stand for religious tolerance. 

I cannot help wondering what would happen to the belief in 
the fitness of the republican party and its candidate if certain 
of their well known allegiances, not religious, were to be anx- 
iously examined—as anxiously as Smith’s religious affiliation 
for perils and rumors of peril. 

May I differ also with The Christian Century's unwillingness 
to vote with the publicans and sinners. I am entirely willing to 
accept their aid in electing the first socially-minded candidate 
who has appeared with a fighting chance for the presidency since 
Woodrow Wilson. And a candidate, it would seem, who knows 
far more of the secret of making liberalism effective than any 
president in generations. 

Thus to the last religious journalistic bulwark of the liberal, I 
put the question: Must the cause of the people wait until the 
Anti-saloon league has declared the meeting open for new busi- 
ness? 


New York City. Joun W. Herrinc. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Free Churches of Great Britain 
Plan Pilgrimage to Canada 

rhe proposal that the free churches of 
Great Britain should make a pilgrimage to 
Canada next summer, and that the United 
church should act as their hosts, was 
put before the general council fr Winni 
peg and awakened much enthusiasm. 
The “pilgrimage” had its suggestion in 
the one carried through last summer by 
he Congregationalists of England, who 
visited New England to the number of 


1 


1500 of 


? 


more, spending five or six days 
amid the scenes of special historic interest 
» the members of that church. 


“College Church” at Vanderbilt 
University Is Inaugurated 

Dr. W. E. Barton, of Foxboro, Mass.. 
was the first minister for “the 


college 
( ht re } 


which was inaugurated Sunday, 
Sept. 30, in connection with the Vander- 
bilt university school of religion. Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Dr. Barton preached tor the 
church while giving a series of special 
lectures at the school of religion He 
delivered the commencement sermon for 
the school last June. 

Ten Philadelphia Ministers 

Have 20 Year Record 


, ; 

Ihe Presbyterian Advance notes that 
there are ten Presbyterian pastors of Phil- 
adelphia who already 


at least 20 years of 


have to their credit 
service in that city. 


Here they are, with the vear of thei com- 


ing to PI iladelphia Rev. George B. Bell 
Patterson Memorial, installed in 1888: Dr. 
Charles Vuilleumier, Peace 
1895; Rev. Charles G. Hopper, West Park, 
1900; Dr. David S. Clark, Bethel. 1900; 
Dr. H. Clay Ferguson, Harper Memorial, 
1901 Dr. Jame R. Swain, Woodland, 
| r. Edward Y. Hill, First, 1905; 
Kev. Albert B. Henry, Kensington First 
1906; Dr. H. Alford Boggs, 
1907; and Dr. Matthew J] 


vet-Covenant, 1908, 


(German), 


Prince ton, 
Hyndman, Oli- 


3ishops Permit Use of 
Revised Prayer Book 


\ London news report of Sept. 29 

ings word that the house of bishops of 

« | rch of England has ruled that the 

< id rey m (1928) of the book of com- 

I mn prayer, which Was rejected by the 

house of commor and thus refused sanc- 

tion of the state, may be used under cer- 

circumstance lhe bishops have leit 

to t people of the various churches the 

decision as to whether they will use the 

l revision or the old prayer book of 
1662. | archbisl 


hops ot Canterbury and 
York have made public a statement, say- 


¢ oft such additions to and de- 


Viatior the 1662 prayer book as fall 
iin the ts of the 1928 revision could 
not be regarded as “inconsistent with 


alty to the principles of the church.” 


TIONS, however, were 


Dr. Cadman to Broadcast Weekly 
Over Nationwide Hookup 

Beginning Sunday, Oct. 7,—4 to 5:30 
»clock—Dr. S. Parkes Cadman of Central 
Congregational church, Brooklyn, N. Y., in- 
augurated a weekly sermon broadcast from 


1234 





the National Broadcasting company, in 
a nationwide hookup comprising 40 sta- 
tions. Frank R. Goodman, of the federal 


council of churches, announces that Dr. 
Cadman thus becomes the radio pastor of 
the council. Rev. Edward Staples, Dr. Cad- 


British Table Talk 


London, September 18. 
PETITION has been prepared by the 
I. national council for the abolition of 
the death penalty. It is hoped to show 
in this way how strong is the opposition 
to the present practice. Lord Buckmaster, 
a former lord chancellor, 
Against Capital writes to the Times, 
Punishment saying that recent events 
have raised the question 
in an acute form. He supports the peti- 
tion. When at the eleventh hour a short 
time ago three men convicted of murder 
were reprieved because of “an element of 
doubt,” many who had not thought out 
all that capital punishment means were 
gravely troubled. Meanwhile a “Hand- 
book on Hanging” has been published—a 
piece of sustained satire, which does not 
spare those who believe in this method of 
doing justice. The title-page runs: 
A Hanpsook on HANGING 
Being a short Introduction to the fine Art 
of Execution, and containing much 
useful information on Neck-Breaking, 
Throttling, Strangling, Asphyxia- 
tion, Decapitation and Electrocu- 
tion; as well as Data and 
Wrinkles for Hangmen, an 
account of the late Mr. Ber- 
rvs Method of Killing 
and his working list of 
Drops; to which is 
added a Hangman’s 


koner 


Ready Re« 
and certain 
other items 
of interest. 
Hanging the author treats as a fine art. 
He dwells upon the beauty of hanging. 
It has all the characteristics of art: “con- 
servatism, the elaboration of an instruc- 
tive mode of expression, balance, harmony 
in effects, rhythm, tone and effect. 
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One of the chief reasons only England is 
supreme in hanging is because with us 
hanging has always been regarded rather 
as a spare-time employment of a cultural 
nature than as a utilitarian means of live- 
lihood.” It is certainly a book which in 
other countries might greatly increase the 
opposition to this vile anachronism, but 
in England we do not yield much to 
satire. We are more likely to be moved 
by the manifest danger that we run and 
by the humiliation which we put upon 
the agents who carry out the sentence. 
s ¢ « 

Political 
Impressions 

There is a general mood of depression 
in the political atmosphere. The attitude 
of the United States to the preparatory 
disarmament commission has been the 
subject of conjecture; abstention is con- 
sidered possible, though not certain; it is 
recognized that the Anglo-French naval 
“conversations” have changed for the 
worse the whole international situation; 
even journals which are favorable to the 
government attack the shortsightedness 
and folly of these negotiations. ‘The plea 
that Sir Austen was in poor health when 
the first notice of them was allowed to 
leak out in his speech in the house of com- 
mons, is not considered sufficient to ex- 
onerate the government. The _ possibil- 
ity of an agreement to evacuate the Rhine- 
land is welcome here, but there are grave 
doubts whether the French are wise to 
link this question to that of the final set- 
tlement of reparations. That settlement 
depends upon the cooperation of America, 
and_ that unconditional. 
France says that Germany must pay her 


again is not 


at least as much as France has to pay 
America. France with all her cleverness 
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man’s assistant, explains that the preach- 
er’s customary weekly sermons at the 
Bedford branch Y would be merely 
transferred to the station of the National 
Broadcasting company studios, and that 
Dr. Cadman does not intend to resign his 
pastorate in Brooklyn. Mr. Goodman de- 
nies that Dr. Cadman’s salary se a na- 
tional radio pastor would be $25,000 a 
as has been reported in the news- 
“The question | of of salary has never 


year, 
papers. 
BRITISH TABLE TALK 
(Continued from preceding page) 
has not understood the needs of Europe; 
she is still haunted by her old fears, and 
not a little exasperated that the logical 
results of victory have not come to her. 
. Citizens of one country had better 
lay their hand on their lips, and be silent 
upon the political life of other lands. Cer- 
tainly we are not in a position to understand 
the American election. Comment is chiefly 
made upon the wet issue and upon the 
relative appeals of Mr. Hoover and Mr. 
Al Smith. Correspondents in America 
keep the best of our papers as well in- 
Some report the like- 
lihood of a close finish; others, of a walk- 
over for the republican; but it is generally 
agreed that the attitude of America to- 
wards Europe will not be changed by the 
election. ... We too have an election 
but not till next year. The lists of voters 
will shortly be compiled on which the 
election will be decided. It must be re- 
membered that we have added nearly 6,- 
000,000 voters to the register. It is re- 
ported that Jix—the inevitable Jix—is go- 
ing to make registration compulsory. 


. <¢ 
And So Forth 

At the present moment the farmers and 
the distributors of milk are fighting about 
7/12 of a penny per gallon. It seems 
probable that some agreement will be 
reached before the end of the month... . 
The New Chronicle, under which title the 
Sunday School Chronicle is to begin its 
new life on Oct. 17, will be a journal de- 
voted to Christian education, and under 
the guidance of Mr. Basil Yeaxlee it is 
to be a valued and inspiring friend. 
The latest returns show a sinking 
birth-rate, an increased number of 
marriages, and a lower death-rate, es- 
pecially in infancy. There are 4000 
new cars added every week to the number 


formed as possible. 


sure 


in the 


careening down our streets and lanes. 
England was not made ready for such 
things when its roads were made. The 
noise too, is becoming intolerable. 


immense 
football 


Sunday papers offer 
for the correct results of 
matches. ‘Last week, for example, 
cashire man won £20,000, and like a 
character from the Arabian Nights, passed 
from a wage of £2 or thereabouts a week 
to £1000 
am told, 
tion by 


Certain 
prizes 


a year. These competitions, I 
increase the postbag of the na- 
4,500,000 letters. 
shoals at the 
Tuesday mornings. ... The 
ern Churchmen’s 
this week in Cambridge 
manship of Dean Inge. It will be easier 
to describe its doings next week, but it is 
noteworthy that the dean preached upon 
the Christian interpretation of history. 
Epwarp SH8ILLITO. 


These begin 


to arrive in newspaper of- 
Mod- 
meeting 
under the chair- 


fices on 


conference is 


a Lan-’ 
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come up.” He explains that $25,000 is to 
be contributed by a non-sectarian advisory 
committee for “incidental expenses,” in- 
cluding an orchestra and singers who will 
assist in the radio hour. A visible studio 
audience of 300 persons will hear Dr. 
Cadman. 


Presbyterians Have 
1,575 Missionaries 

Presbyterians have a force of 1,575 mis- 
sionaries in the foreign fields, according 
to their recent annual report; the native 
force numbers 7,668. 


Billy Sunday Now in 
Kentucky Meetings 

Rev. W. A. Sunday and his party are 
now engaged in a five weeks’ evangelistic 
campaign at Madisonville, Ky. 


Peace and Industry at the 
Episcopal Council 

A mass meeting under the joint 
auspices of the church league for indus- 
trial democracy and the council for the 
prevention of war on the subject of war 
and peace held in Washington 
on the evening of Oct. 18, during the gen- 
eral convention of the Episcopal church. 
Rev. Edward L. Parsons, bishop of Cali- 
fornia, is the principal speaker. The church 
league is also joining forces with the Y. 
W. C. A. and the Woman’s Trade Union 
league for a conference on industry to be 
held in the Y. W. C. A. building, Oct. 
13-14. The league is to have lectures also 
on the church and industry each after- 
at four o’clock the week of the 14th 
Y. W. C. A. building. There is to 
ye a different speaker each day, with such 


is to be 


noon 
in the 
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well known people on the program as 
Bishop Paul Jones, Rev. John Nevin 
Sayre, Senator Nye of North Dakota, and 
others. 


Dr. D. J. Fleming Addresses All- 
New England Regional Meeting 

Dr. Daniel J. Fleming, of Union semin- 
ary, and author of “Whither Bound in 
Missions,” conducted a mission confer- 
Oct. 6, in connection 
with the All-New England regional meet- 
ing for men and women at Manchester, 
N. H. Dr. Fleming spoke on “New 
Trends in Modern Missions.” 


ence for ministers 


City of Frankfort Honors 
Dr. Schweitzer 

In recognition of his work in equatorial 
Africa, the city of Frankfort, Germany, 
has presented Dr. Albert Schweitzer with 
the Goethe prize—an award of 10,000 
marks. 


Erect Church in Memory of 
Jesuit Martyrs 
The Je suit 


fathers are planning the 


erection of a $700,000 


church and sem- 
inary at Auriesville, N. Y¥., where Father 
Isaac Jogues and his companions were 


Since the 
Auriesville 
of pilgrims. 


martyred by the Iroquois 
beatification of the martyrs, 
has attracted thousands 


Central Woodward Christian 
Church, Detroit, Dedicated 


A few years ago the Woodward Avenue 
Christian church, Detroit, lost its build- 
ing by fire, and the congregation wisely 


an invitation from Central 
church to unite with it. The 


voted to accept 
Christian 
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“A Sensation in the World 
of Religious Education’ 


HE GRAPHIC BIBLE is a new first- 

aid to discouraged and perplexed re- 
ligious teachers of restless young America. 
It is a new pathbreaker through the Scrip- 
tures—a personal guide through the mazes 
of a book which is ten times as long as the 
average work of fiction and coversa period 
of about fifteen centuries. More than a 
hundred animated maps and charts make 
this terrain as simple as a sixth-grade ge- 
ography. And “with the fascinating text 
that surrounds the maps and charts,” 
it is a guide book 
lain and as 
*.It should 
lie on the table in every home where the 
study of the Bible or any of its parts is 


says 


fmt GRAPHIC BIBLE will prove a god-send to discouraged Sunday School 
teachers who are wondering how in the world they can keep the interest 
of boys and girls... Surely no minister can afford to be without it, and no 
religious worker should fail to purchase it at the earliest possible moment.” 
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combined organization took the name, 
“Central Woodward Christian Church.” 
On Oct. 14 the new home of this church 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


will be dedicated with three services: 11 
a.m., regular service with dedication ser- 


mon by the pastor, Edgar DeWitt Jones, 


October 11, 1925 


who will also conduct the formal dedica- 
tion ceremony; 3 p.m., community service, 
with an address on “The Higher Loyalty,” 


United Church of Canada Holds General Council at Winnipeg 


Toronto, September 27. 
AN OUTSTANDING EVENT of west- 
ern Canadian life was the rg¢cent gath- 
ering in Winnipeg of the general council 
of the United Church of Canada. Four 
hundred and-fifty ministers and laymen, 
all elected by their pres- 
United Church byteries and _ confer- 
General Counci] ences, gathered to re- 
view the situation and 
to initiate new ventures. In 1925 the first 
council simply set things moving. The 
second in 1926 set up the main frame- 
work of organization. This third council 
tried to complete organization, and set 
itself with strenuous determination to face 
and discharge its spiritual responsibilities. 
rhe council opened under a shadow which 
deepened as the days went by. The se- 
nior home mission secretary, Dr. C. E. 
Manning, was taken away by death just 
as the members were gathering and the 
church lost a self-less servant, a devoted 
and capable administrator, while the fron- 
tier lines lost an intrepid organizer. But 
the shadow deepened when word came 
that his colleague, Dr. J. H. Edmison, 
who, more than any one had borne the 
brunt of the conflict for the union and 
who had conducted the redistribution of 
displaced ministers, had been taken from 
the train on his way to council, only to 
pass away just after the council closed. 
Dr. Edmison was indeed a union casualty. 
Ihe strain of those years in which he suf- 
fered with his comrades the deepest anx- 
iety, had left him with lowered resistance, 
and when infection assailed him the weak- 
ened vitality left him defenseless. He was 
a rugged servant of God and of the 
church, resolute in his discharge of duty, 
plendid in his power to inspire courage. 
* > > 
Criticism of 
Officials 
Curiously enough, while seven of the 
leaders of the church have broken down 
within the two years, there had been a 
constant cry that the church was over- 
staffed, and that temporary appointments 
made at the time of union were being 
maintained too long. Every facility was 
given for the expression of criticism, and 
probably eighty per cent of the council 
were in the body for the first time. Not 
knowing what had been done before, the 
new brooms swept vigorously if not 
cleanly. But the whole church now knows 
that ruthless scrutiny has been made of 
every office and every man. The officers 
of the church remained perfectly quiescent 
give desired information, and the 
result of the inquiry confirmed the belief 
general among informed people, that the 
reductions already arranged could not be 
carried further without crippling the work. 
[wo positions, however, which had been 
challenged two years ago were included 
in the list of adjustments. And all this 
was done without the slightest sign of 
friction or strained feelings. The budget 
ad vielded during the three years a defi- 
cit of two per cent on the amount needed 


save to 





to carry on the spiritual work of the 
church and this is to be distributed in 
sums of $50,000 per annum over the next 
few years. 
* - . 

A New 
Evangel 

Central in the thought of the whole 
council was the call of the world for a 
Christianity which can command the al- 
legiance of men. This call reached us 
through the loud speaker of the Jerusalem 
council and every member heard its reso- 
nant cry. What kind of Christianity are 
the representatives of Jesus producing in 
the church? Was the church ready for 
the drastic changes in thought and life 
which are demanded by the world situa- 
tion? The answers'could not be given 
without qualification. But the board of 
evangelism and social service had pooled 
its brains and resources with the board 
of religious education to give some guid- 
ance to the church, so far as it is aware 
of the world call. The union would be 
disappointing if it did not lead members 
and ministers to new viewpoints, a fresh 
feeling for life, and new appreciation of 
God. So the joint boards, backed by the 
whole council, call the church to a fresh 
study of Jesus. This is not to be perfunc- 
tory reading of the gospels, but rather it 
is to be carried on in the “light of present 
day knowledge” and of “social needs.” No 
pietism will suffice, nor will some ethical 
movement. Day by day those responsi- 
ble for the new guidance met in prayer 
and fellowship following up the previous 
quest for the mind of the spirit. They 
emerged with a purpose of revival without 
revivalism. Council gave its mandate 
based on recognition that we face both 
intellectual and ethical revolt among the 
younger folk, and commissioned its boards 
to adjust their work to this “hunger of 
youth for a new religious basis for faith 
and conduct.” 


War and 
Peace 

Two major social evils were faced fear- 
lessly and on each matter unanimous ac- 
tion was taken. The council appointed a 
very strong committee to formulate its at- 
titude on war and peace. This statement 
presented to council by one of the fore- 
most Christian laymen in the dominion, 
the Hon. N. W. Rowell, set its endorse- 
ment on all steps hitherto taken to re- 
move the causes of war, went on to call 
for a “crusade” against what still remains 
to menace us with the “abysmal horror” 
of war, and pointed out the specific field 
in which the church must do its work. The 
statement avoided the easy trick of calling 
on statesmen to do more, while the church 
lagged in her own field. So the creation 
of the true international spirit based on 
a sense of inwardness and divine meaning 
in human life, was put squarely up to the 
pastors and members. What the United 
States knows as military training does not 
exist in Canadian schools and colleges. 


But there are cadet corps and in some 
colleges officers training corps, member- 
ship in both of which is always quite vol- 
untary. The church had previously ap- 
pointed a comprehensive commission to 
study the situation and ascertain the facts. 
The commission, embracing oytstanding 
pacifists and anti-militarists, came to the 
unanimous conclusion that the distinc- 
tively military element in the program 
was so insignificant that there was no call 
for protest from the church. Doctrinnaire 
critics had supposed otherwise; but the 
commission found, for instance, that where 
cadet corps are most numerous enlist- 
ments in militia are most scanty. Indeed, 
powerful organizations promote the join- 
ing of the cadet corps and resist any en- 
listment. Experienced educators were al- 
most unanimous that, in fact, the cadet 
corps as here conducted, so far from pro- 
moting the militarist temper, so corrects 
it that it is almost impossible to keep a 
boy in a corps more than two or three 
years. The investigation elicited responses 
which show that theoretical affirmations 
as to what must happen are more easily 
reached and often more welcomed than 
scientifically ascertained facts as to what 
actually does happen. 
* * * 

Liquor 

The liquor situation was also studied 
with great care, and it was found that the 
supreme need of our time is the re-estab- 
lishment of right personal attitudes to- 
wards indulgence; that concentration of 
attention on political action and laws had 
allowed a generation to grow up without 
informed conviction to guide their own 
personal responses to alcoholic beverages. 
The main attention of the church there- 
fore will be for the next few years directed 
to create a body of young citizens who 
will bring into play robust informed con- 
victions such as will inhibit resort to al- 
cohol. 


Ordination of 
Women 

The proposal to ordain women to the 
ministry had been sent down to presby- 
teries for consideration, and this evoked 
three almost equal bodies of opinion. (1) 
Let us proceed at once to ordain them; 
(2) Let us resist any further growth of 
this feminism; and (3) Let us affirm our 
belief that there exists no bar in religion 
or reason to such ordination, but delay 
action until the church has been led to 
something like a preponderant judgment 
in favor of this policy. The council’s com- 
mittee included the protagonists on both 
sides but reached unanimity on the third 
policy. In nothing did the fine spirit of 
the council so triumph as in this mastery 
of strong personal preference and preju- 
dice by the spirit of the whole. The con- 
flict over union is too recent to make wise 
a strenuous agitation on what is at present 
an academic matter. All major decisions 
of the council were practically unanimous. 

Ernest THOMAS. 
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by Dr. J. J. Castleberry, of Cincinnati; 
7:30 p.m., Christian unity night, with ser- 
mon on “The Heart Path to Unity,” by 
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Dr. Castleberry. Following dedication 
Sunday there will be four night services: 
Monday, education night, with banquet, 


Special Correspondence from Chicago 


Chicago, October 1. 
topes TROUBLE with visitation 
evangelism,” said a friend to me not 
long ago, “is its superficiality. Two men, 
representing the church,” he went on to 
say, “go together to call on a third man. 
To their suggestion that he 
ought to be lined up with 
the church he perhaps re- 
plies, ‘I’m not good enough; 
I smoke occasionally.’ And the answer of 
the visitors probably will be, ‘That's all 
right, we smoke, too. Have a cigar!’ They 
will then suggest that a church is a good 
thing in the community and ought to have 
his support, and, further, that it would be 
a good thing for his children if he were 
a church member.” All of which, my 
friend went on to point out, is very good 
and true. But what is overlooked, he sug- 
gested, is that the cigar is really only a 
symbol of something much more profound 
that is wrong with the man’s life, which 
he feels to be inconsistent with a Christian 
profession and church membership. It 
isn’t simply that he doesn’t want to give 
up the cigar—that is a small matter one 
way or another. But there are many 
things, he realizes, in his daily life and in 
his fundamental attitudes that are incon- 
sistent with a genuinely spirited attempt 
to follow Christ; and he is not quite sure 
that he wants to face this matter in real 
earnest. It is right here, my friend sug- 
gested, that the battle ought to be fought 
out. To turn aside from the question of 
jundamental loyalties and discuss mere su- 
perficialties at a time like this is missing 
the great opportunity; perhaps to fail irre- 
trievably. 1 am inclined to agree with my 
friend. Yet I am not sure that with 
proper selection and training of visitors 
the work need be superficial, or sentimen- 
tal, either, for that matter. And I am quite 
sure that it is not more likely to fall into 
these pitfalls than is the method of the 
ordinary professional evangelist. At any 
rate, it appears that we are going to try 
it out on a large scale in Chicago. Eight 
hundred ministers gathered at the Chicago 
Temple last Monday, under the auspices 
of the Chicago church federation, to con- 
sider the matter. Dr. A. Earl Kernahan 
was to have spoken, but a train two and a 
half hours late prevented his appearance. 
Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes, who was to 
have given the keynote address, took Dr. 
Kernahan’s place and gave an admirable 
and stirring talk. Dr. Kernahan did, how- 
ever, arrive in time to speak briefly at the 
various denominational luncheons, at- 
tended by four hundred ministers, held in 
the La Salle hotel immediately at the close 
of the morning session. He made a good 
impression. The various groups endorsed 
a city-wide campaign of visitation evan- 
gelism under the auspices of the evange- 
listic committee of the church federation. 
> £ 6 
Toward an Understanding 
of Jesus 
An exceedingly interesting series of ad- 
dresses at the Central Y. M. C. A. will 
begin Tuesday evening, October 2. Com- 


Visitation 
Evangelism 


petent authorities, holding widely varying 
viewpoints, are being asked to contribute 
to a general discussion of the topic, 
“Toward an Understanding of Jesus.” 
The series opens with an address by Prof. 
F. G. Ward of Y. M. C. A, college on 
“The Historical Background of Jesus,” 
Dr. R. W. Frank of the Presbyterian sem- 
inary speaks on “The Message of Jesus,” 
Dr. C. S. Braden of Northwestern closes 
the series with three lectures on “The Sig- 
nificance of Jesus.” The lectures that will 
probably attract chief attention, however, 
are three in which the liberal, the conser- 
vative, and the modern Jewish views of 
Jesus will be presented by Dr. Benjamin 
Robinson of Chicago theological semi- 
nary, Dr. J. R. Mantey of Northern Bap- 
tist seminary, and Rabbi L. L. Mann of 
Sinai temple, Chicago, congregation, re- 
spectively. 
* * * 

Money 
Pacifists 

Perhaps I had better contribute my mite 
toward warning our high minded citizenry 
against an appalling menace to the safety 
of our nation. Congressman Melvin J. 
Mass of St. Paul, Minn., speaking to 
about 1,000 men and women attending the 
Advertising Men’s post of the American 
legion in our town the other day, pilloried 
the National (no doubt he meant the Fed- 
eral) council of churches of Christ in 
America and the national council for the 
prevention of war as organizations of pro- 
fessional pacifists who are demoralizing 
the school children’s sense of nationalism, 
Americanism, and patriotism. “The rank 
and file of these organizations,” he is 
reported to have said, “is made up of 
well-meaning but misguided and deluded 
persons, men and women. The leaders are 
dangerous enemies, full of treason, and 
they are pacifists purely for the pay they 
get out of it. They make their living at it 
and they live high.” It is astonishing what 
a lot of bunk intelligent people will sit and 
listen to after a good dinner. 

. £¢ 6 

And So Forth 

Dr. Norman E. Richardson, for nine 
years a member of the faculty of North- 
western university’s department of reli- 
gious education, has been elected dean of 
the Presbyterian Missionary training 
school, Chicago. Dr. Richardson organ- 
ized the department of religious education 
in Boston university, whence he came to 
Northwestern. ... The Disciples of Christ 
in the metropolitan area of Chicago con- 
ducted a series of special meetings during 
the past week, centering attention on the 
topic “The Function of the Church in a 
Great City.” Dr. Perry J. Rice is the 
executive secretary. ... Dr. H. P. Almon 
Abbott, whom I used to hear with delight 
years ago in my boyhood home, Hamilton, 
Ont., is coming to Chicago to be rector 
of St. Chrysostom’s Episcopal church, 
with the beginning of the new year. Dr. 
Abbott is a mighty preacher. His present 
charge is in Baltimore. 

Caries T. Ho_tman. 
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Yaple and Prof. W. C. 
Bower = speaking Tuesday, Disciples 
night, with an address by Dr. Peter Ains- 
lie on “The Place of the Disciples in 
American Christianity.”” Wednesday, young 
people’s night, Rev. W. A. Shuilenberger 
speaking Thursday, interdenominational 
night, with addresses by Dr. Chester B. 
Emerson, Dr. Joseph A. Vance and Dr 
William R. Kinder Preceding the dedi 
eation, Dr. F. H. Divine of Brooklyn is 


leading the church in a 12 days’ steward 


Rev. George S 


hip campaign 


Memorial Methodist Church for 
East Aurora, N. Y. 

Che Baker Memorial Methodist church, 
wast Aurora, N. Y., was dedicated Sept. 
2 bv Bishe p Leonard The cost of the 
completed church, with the lot, is about 
$300,000 lhe auditorium was built and 
furnished by Mrs. George Maxwell of 
il to her father, Rev. 
Chauncey S. Baker, who served the East 
Aurora church as pastor in 1874-6. The 
present pastor is Rev. J. B. Harry. 

Rev. E. C. Lumsden, Methodist Leader, 
Dies in Accident 

Rev. E. C. Lumsden, superintendent of 

the Dixon (Ill) district of the Methodist 


church, was killed Sept. 24 when the auto- 
mobile in which he was riding was struck 
on a ct ng at Hinckley, Ill, by a Bur- 
lin nm passenger train Dr. Lumsden 
had been a member of the Dixon confer- 


ence since 1904, He served Gary Memor- 
] Wheaton, IIL, for years. He 
wi i Canadian by birth, and received his 
education at Northwestern university and 


Garrett Biblical institut 


Rev. J. B. Magee Goes to 
Bellevue, Pittsburgh 
Rev lohn B 


M gee, IOr se ral year 
Methodist church, Kan 
sas City, has accepted a call to Bellevue, 
| I h, which post Rev. Ralpl 
Bb. Ur cated to become edit of the 
Pittsburgh Christian Advocate 


Sir William Bragg on 
eens | and the Soul 
g at the recent meetings of the 
British association for the 





advancement 
of science, at Glasgow, Sir William Bragg, 
Nobel prize winner, discoverer of a new 
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method for weig: .ng electrons, declared 
that science is conservative. “Science,” 


he said, “is not setting forth to destroy 
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the soul, but to keep body and soul to- 
gether. 
science is inhuman, They speak as though 


There are some who think that 


Special Correspondence from the Southwest 


Waco, Texas, September 29. 
DP geod the past week both Texas 
Christian university, Fort Worth, 
and Baylor university, Waco, have been 
cheered by the announcement of gifts of 
$100,000 to the endowment fund of each. 
The good woman 
Announce Large Gifts who gave to Bay- 
To Church Schools lor, Mrs. W. J. 
McKie, Corsicana, 
has assured the university that she has 
provided for at least $500,000 to come 
ultimately to it out of her estate. 
* * # 
Tribute to a Vigorous 
Church 
Dr. L. L. Evans, pastor Austin Ave. 
Methodist church, Waco, preached the ser- 
mon in the recent semi-centennial celebra- 
tion of First Methodist church, Muskogee, 
Okla. Dr. Evans’ own church has just 
completed a $300,000 building. The presid- 
ing elder says: “This pastor’s last report 
as one of great encouragement, and the 
tatistics given revealed great accomplish- 
ments for the year. The spiritual life of 
the church is seen in the large attendance 
on worship and the many accessions to 
the church, the work done in relief to the 
or and visitation to the sick. For this 
vear 302 new members are reported.” 
a * * 
Many Pastoral 
Changes 
Among pastoral changes may be noted 
the following: Rev. Clark Buckner be- 
s pastor of the First Christian 
church, Amarillo, Texas, having resigned 
the First church, Topeka, Kan. Rev. 
James T. McNew, pastor of First Bap- 
tist church, Tyler, Texas, goes to the 
pastorate of the Woodlawn Baptist church, 
Selma, Ala. Among Baptist ministers who 
have lately resigned are Rev. Judd B. 
Holt, First church, McAllen, Texas; Rev. 
Layton Maddox, First church, Belton, 
Texas; Rev. R. W. Leazer, First church, 
Temple, Texas. Rev. Mar Yosip, a native 
Persian, has recently accepted the pastor- 


conic 


ate of the First Presbyterian church, 
Temple, Texas. 
‘ws. 

As the Religious Issue 
Looks in Texas 

In presenting former Senator Robert 
L. Owen of Oklahoma City, to a large 
group of citizens in the Texas Cotton 
palace, Waco, your correspondent made 
bold to declare the following in respect 
to the issue of religious intolerance in the 
present presidential campaign: “First of all 
| hail this as an opportunity for showing 
religious tolerance. The distinguished man 
whom I am to introduce stands the poles 
apart from me in the matter of creed. I 
am a dyed-in-the-wool Baptist and he is 
a red-blooded Episcopalian. As one of the 
least of American citizens, I am glad 
further of the privilege in this election of 
voting for a presidential candidate from 
whom I differ in respect to religion—I am 
an humble but outspoken Baptist, and Mr. 
Hloover is an illustrious but quiet Quaker. 
Che fact is, if Gov. Smith with his record 
and his views were a member of my own 
church, the most orthodox pillar in it, and 
the best paying member in it, I should not 
vote for him. And I will say it boldly, 
contrary to the implications of the Smith 
orators and promoters, in order to prove 
one’s religious toleration, one is not com- 
pelled to vete for Gov. Smith just because 
e happens to be Roman Catholic. I quite 
agree with the chairman of this meeting 

no man’s church is good enough to re- 
quire us to wreck the government in order 
to show that church respect. The Smith 
promoters are using the charge of relig- 
ious prejudice in this campaign as a brutal 
whip in the attempt to scourge the fear- 
ful into their camp. As one who believes 
tremendously in religious liberty, I refuse 
to allow a misuse of the principle of toler- 
ation to force me to support a man who, 
if he belonged to all the churches in the 
country, is yet undeserving of the support 
of those who love a sober America.” 

JoserpH Martin Dawson. 
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lic literature bearing on 
mi id Papal or episcopal writings are me 
ted and properly cited. In most chapters the 
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students of modern science would destroy 
reverence and faith. 
that can be said of the student who stands 


I do not know how 


THE 
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daily in the presence of what seems to him 
to be the Infinite. 
ish as to throw away that in which the 


Science is not so fool- 


Correspondence from Central Europe 


September 13. 
| pee WORLD ALLIANCE for pro- 

moting international friendship through 
the churches held its world conference at 
Prague, Aug. 24-30. There were approxi- 
mately 300 delegates present. As a con- 
ference the 
gathering 
seems to have 
left something 
to be desired. There was relatively little 
conferring in comparison with the total 
amount of talk—relatively little conferring 
if by that is meant the process of devel- 
oping a statesmanlike policy in the light 
of established facts. Perhaps it is their 
distaste for real conference that prevents 
the leaders of the churches from giving, 
through some such body as the world al- 
liance, a challenge to the Christian peoples 
of the world which will both command 
the respect of the technical experts and at 
the same time assist in transforming the 
Christian community from its present con- 
dition of relative negligibility into an 
recognizable power for the 
establishment of peace. That miracle can- 
not happen until the church fathers cease 
to be content with religion by talk. 

* * * 

Benes Calls Churches to 
Work for Peace 

However, among the talks at Prague 
there were some which were excellent and 
deserve recording. Dr. Edward Benes, 
the minister of foreign affairs for Czecho- 
slovakia, honored the conference by his 
presence and an address on “Social Prog- 
ress and World Peace.” In his conclud- 
ing remarks he said: “Mankind is en- 
gaged today in a moral struggle for new 
ideals, and is in the same kind of situa- 
tion as it was in during the early days of 
Christianity or the reformation; as then, 
today the existing forms of society 
and thought prove unsatisfactory, and 
therefore new paths are being sought. In 
the world everything undergoes the proc- 
evolution, even religions and 
Only by realizing this, and by 
placing themselves devotedly and entirely, 
individually and as a whole, at the service 
of social progress and peace between the 
nations and within the nations, can the 
churches of today fulfil the beautiful ethi- 
cal principles of the sermon on the mount. 
lor it is ‘Give to him that asketh 


Geneva, 


World Conference of the 
World Alliance 


iwwency of 


so also 


css of 
churches. 


written: 


thee, and from him that would borrow of 


thee turn not thou away.’ 
* * * 
The Limits of a 
Political Peace 
The other address to which reference 
should be made was delivered by Dr. Wal- 
ter Simons, president of the supreme court 
of Germany. He spoke on “The Moral and 
Religious Foundation of World Peace.” Dr. 
Simon is one of the few public men of 
Europe who are at the same time eminent 
national figures and great Christians. His 
opinions carry considerable weight in 
Germany and there are many reasons for 
believing that the international outlook of 


the German churches is being steadily in- 
fluenced by his thought and spirit. In his 
address at Prague he undertook to indi- 
cate the limits of a political peace and to 
show the necessity of creating an ultimate 
basis for peace in morality and religion. 
To me the most interesting passage was 
that in which he pointed out the falsity of 
the traditional view that ethics concern the 
individual but not the state. He asserted 
that this conception leads on from hatred 
of one’s neighbor to a desire for military 
security and finally to war and concluded: 
“Our vicious circle cannot be broken ex- 
cept by the transfer of private morality 
into public life. ... I am firmly convinced 
that political immorality can in the long 
run only do harm to the people in favor 
of whom it is employed.” 

s ¢ & 
Raising the Cry for 
Disarmament 

The international task of the churches 

as it appeared to the members of the con- 
ference was described in a resolution on 
disarmament which reads in part as fol- 
lows: “This conference appeals to 
the Christian churches to bring before 
their people the foregoing considerations 
and to represent to them the solemn obli- 
gations that all nations, forming part of 
the league of nations, are under to reduce 
and limit their armed forces ... .; and 
it calls upon the churches to use their 
moral influence with the league of nations 
and their respective governments to in- 
duce them to complete, with all despatch, 
the international arrangements necessary 
for this purpose.” “This conference ear- 
nestly requests the churches to throw the 
weight of their educative influence and of 
their religious inspiration into supporting 
the idea that henceforth the peoples, by 
accepting the bonds of their fraternal 
unity and the mutual compacts of con- 
certed collaboration, will renounce their 
claim to unrestricted right of action with- 
out regard to international obligations.’ 

. e @ 


The Continuation Committee 
Of Stockholm 

Prague has become for this summer at 
least a close rival Geneva as a center 
for world meetings. The continuation 
committee of the Stockholm conference 
on life and work also met in that city 
(from Aug. 31 to Sept. 3). I shall no 
doubt refer to this meeting again in later 
correspondence, since its proceedings are 
of special interest to the Christian world. 
For today I must limit myself to an im- 
pression of its general character. Som 
of those 
mittee 


persons who attended the com 


guided its program of how such a meeting 
can be most profitably conducted. 
sidering that the general secretary of the 
committee is an American one would have 
thought that some glimmerings of demo- 
cratic procedure would have filtered into 


Con- 


(Continued on page 1241) 


sessions speak with amazement of 
the lack of understanding among those who 
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slowly gathered wisdom of the ages is 
stored. In this she is a conservative of 


the conservatives.” 
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German Neurologists Urge 
Christian Teaching 
Eighty-three German neurologists and 


Special Correspondence from New England 


Boston, October 1. 

O COORDINATE all the interde- 

nominational work in Portland, Me., 
and vicinity, its federation of churches 
has reorganized the department of reli- 
gious education and consolidated it with 

the former 
Portland’s New Director of Portland 
Religious Education council of 
religious 
education. The new agency is under gen- 
eral direction of the federation, through a 
board appointed by the executive commit- 
Among its activities are to be the 
daily vacation schools, a community train- 
ing school, monthly workers’ conferences, 
father-and-son and mother-and-daughter 
activities, and possible interdenominational 
Christmas and Easter observances. Dr. 
Ferdinand F. Peterson, pastor of the Cen- 
tral Square Baptist church, has been ap- 
pointed part-time director of the new de- 
partment, resigning his position as dean 
of the New England Baptist educational 
conference at Ocean Park to be able to 
accept. In the seminary, Dr. Peterson 
specialized in pedagogy and psychology; 
and followed this by five years’ attend- 
ance at the Northfield summer schools. In 
a pastorate in Medford, Mass., he showed 
that he could apply the theories thus 
learned by building up his church school 
from less than 400 to 1,000 members. For 
nine years he was director of education 
for the Massachusetts Baptist convention. 
The step taken at Portland is significant 
for three reasons. It shows the growing 
importance of an educational ministry. It 
reveals the trend from denominational to 
interdenominational cooperation. It is an 
illustration of the multiplying mergers of 
interdenominational agencies into councils 
of churches with several departments. 
: = Ss 

Dayton Westminster Choir to 
Tour the East 

Another department of the Portland 
council, the federation of women’s church 
societies, is sponsoring a concert by the 
famous Westminster choir of Dayton, 
Ohio, on March 13, 1929. The choir also 
sings under the auspices of the council of 
twelve similar federations in greater Bos- 
ton, at Symphony hall, March 12; and of 
the Rhode Island federation in Provi- 
dence on March 11; and in Worces- 
ter, March 14. The chief purpose of 
these church women is to demonstrate 
the possibilities of religious music by af- 
fording a wide opportunity to hear one of 
the best choirs in the world. They sug- 
that churches or the women’s so- 
cieties enable pastors and their wives and 
the entire membership of voluntary choirs 
to attend. Thus, in another line, stand- 
ards are rising and the value of commun- 
itv cooperation is recognized. 

. 6 «© 
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A Vote “On 
Ages Telling” 

Massachusetts is experiencing the thrill, 
rare in its political history, at least in 
presidential years, of being “a doubtful 
state.” Ordinarily safely republican, the 


democrats dare to hope, and their oppo- 
nents admit a fear, that its electoral vote 
may be counted in the opposite column. 
Two-thirds of its population are of “for- 
eign parentage.” There is a large “wet” 
vote, the prohibition enforcement code 
having been defeated by 100,000 in 1922, 
and in simpler form carried by only 10,000 
in 1924. The Roman Catholics constitute 
about 38 per cent of the voters. What 
will be the result when the democratic 
presidential candidate appeals on all three 
issues—an immigration policy fairer to 
non-Nordics, modification of the Volstead 
act, and the election of a Catholic as 
President? His opponents are handi- 
capped by the obvious impossibility of de- 
bating the first and last of these issues, 
and their reluctance to come out squarely 
in favor of prohibition. Their strategy is 
to appeal to traditional republicanism, the 
character and achievements of Herbert 
Hoover, and to register and bring to the 
polls their full voting strength. The grow- 
ing emphasis of the churches upon the 
Christian duty of voting is, therefore, 
something which interests the politicians. 
For more than six years, the state federa- 
tion has been recommending that every 
church keep the obligation before its con- 
stituency, even suggesting a “Citizenship 
Honor Roll,” to be hung in the vestibule, 
with spaces for the entire membership in 
alphabetical order, only those on _ the 
voting-list to be inscribed, the blanks serv- 
ing as an impressive reminder to register. 
In January of this year a letter to its 
2,000 churches suggested the appointment 
of citizenship committees, systematically 
to seek 100 per cent registration. The 
organization of an active citizenship de- 
partment to push these suggestions, as 
reported in our last letter, has called forth 
more general approval and response than 
any previous step taken by this “joint- 
bureau of the churches.” In Greater Bos- 
ton, especially where there is an active 
local council of churches or federation of 
church women, there is nearly 100 per 
cent cooperation in a task, baffling in its 
difficulty for amateur and_ volunteer 
workers, that of comparing church and 
voting lists and utilizing the brief period 
of registration remaining. The following 
is the reply of a typical “up-state” pastor: 
“If you could have heard last Sunday’s 
sermon on prohibition, and another in 
August on the political situation, read the 
announcement on the need of voting on 
my calendar, and the resolution I wrote 
for our association, you would know in- 
deed that we are in accord on the ques- 
tion of raising these duties in the pulpit!” 
* * * 

“Meddling in 

Politics” 

An allusion to this plan of getting out 
the vote, at a meeting of the Woman's 
Law Enforcement committee, a movement 
which nationally unites democratic and 
republican women, brought it to public 
notice. At once, the federation was 


charged with meddling in party politics. 
(Continued on page 1242) 
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insanity specialists have united in an 
urgent plea that the young people of the 
public schools of Germany be not deprived 





CORRESPONDENCE FROM CEN- 
TRAL EUROPE 
(Continued from page 1239) 
the methods used for conducting business. 
On the contrary, the best traditions of mon- 
archical religion seem to have been pre- 
served. The officers of the committee sat 
at one end of the hall “high and lifted up” 
apart from the members of the committee 
who were expected apparently to arise in 
their places and address their remarks to 
Olympus. The list of delegates contained 
many distinguished names. It included the 
archbishop of Upsala, Pastor Gounelle of 
France; Prof. Deissmann, Dr. Simons, and 
Prof. Titius of Germany; Dr. Kellar and 
Prof. Choisy of Switzerland; the bishop 
of Winchester and Dr. Garvie of Great 
Britain; Dr. S. Parkes Cadman and Dean 
Shailer Mathews of the United States, be- 
sides a distinguished group of leaders from 
the Eastern Orthodox churches. There 
were in all nearly 100 members present. 
In some ways the most interesting names 
in the entire list were those of six younger 
people who were invited to attend as a 
reminder of the world’s youth. 
* * * 





From Prague 
To Geneva 

A large number of those who were at 
Prague have come on to Geneva for the 
Universal Religious Peace conference 
which is now in session. The Journal de 
Geneve expresses pleasure that holding 
this conference here means that the re- 
ligious bodies of the world are agreed that 
all roads to peace must ultimately lead 
through the league of nations. One might 
wish that this were so and yet entertain 
some doubt as to how well the religious 
forces of the world are represented by the 
delegates to this conference. I have the 
impression that some of the names are 
strangely reminiscent of a type of peripa- 
tetic conference goer and world movement 
organizer to whom I fear the church can- 
not continue to look with very much 
hope. ... The less said about Dean Inge’s 
sermon in the cathedral as the league 
preacher for this year the better for the 
dean’s reputation and the cause of peace. 
. ... The editor of The Christian Cen- 
tury, Dr. Morrison, was here from Sept. 
3 to 10 and found himself constantly in 
demand to expound to Geneva audiences 
the significance of the outlawry treaties. It 
was most encouraging to everyone to hear 
with what insistence Dr. Morrison 
stressed the fact that from the standpoint 
of the United States this treaty represents 
only the first step along the path which 
the nations ‘must follow if international 
cooperation is to be effective. . . The an- 
nual dinner of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian federation on Sept. 7 was an especi- 
ally interesting affair with Prof. Madari- 
aga speaking on “The treason of the in- 
tellectuals in preferring the nation to God” 
and Dr. S. K. Datta of India interpreting 
the attitude of the east toward the west 
and pointing out how the ideas of the lib- 
eralism of the west in the 19th century 
are becoming the problems of the east in 
the 20th century. 

Francis P. MILver. 
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of Christian teaching. “In the present 
lamentable struggle of political parties 
over the schools, attempts are being made, 
in a folly truly irresponsible, to shake the 
foundations of Christianity. We 

earnestly warn against allowing the belief 


NEW ENGLAND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE 
(Continued from page 1240) 

Former Mayor John F. Fisegerald of 
Boston, in three speeches, asserted that 
“every republican leader in Massachusetts 
knows that their principal dependence for 
success on election day is the movement 
under the direction of the federation of 
churches.” Less plausible was his charge 
that it “is repeating falsehoods against 
the religion of Governor Smith,” or that, 
“when I was candidate for governor in 
1922, a circular was sent to parishioners 
enrolled in the federation, calling upon 
them to vote the entire republican ticket, 
with the statement that the voting list 
would be hung in the vestry of every 
church, with a gold cross opposite the 
name of every one who voted.” Such 
misrepresentation of facts needs no refu- 
tation. Some of the daily papers which 
reported the ex-mayor’s speech carried a 
brief statement to this effect: “The de- 
partment of citizenship, as is stated in all 
its letters, is not concerned with any issue 
or candidate. It is an expression of the 
conviction that the ballot is a sacrament 
of citizenship; that church members 
should set an example of faithful, con- 

independent, and_ intelligent 
Of course, the federation stands 
on record as opposed to the initiative bill 
before the voters to legalize professional 
sports on the Lord’s day, and in support 
of prohibition. It was not till 1917, when 
the 18th amendment was submitted, that 
its executive committee felt authorized 
to represent its wide constituency in sup- 
port of such a policy. The council of 
denominational delegates and the constit- 


scientious, 
voting.” 


in Christ, even in the least degree, to 
lapse in the hearts of our youth, since it 
is this that is the real anchor in the storms 
in our times. The Christian religion is 
now, and will remain, the philosophy, the 
ethic, the socialism. Therein are we 


uent bodies themselves have sustained 
the federation in this position for ten 
years. Must it now change or hide its 
position, ask its friends, because one presi- 
dential candidate, deserting his party plat- 
form, has come out for modification? Must 
the policy of recommending “dry” in pref- 
erence to “wet” candidates irrespective of 
party, which, followed for a generation, 
has checkmated the saloon throughout the 
country and brought, in turn, local option 
and state and national prohibition, be 
abandoned because now it is applied to 
the presidency? The Massachusetts fed- 
eration has openly rebuked appeal to reli- 
gious prejudice. It has repeatedly sought 
and often found the hearty cooperation 
of the Roman church on great issues like 
international peace. It believes that the 
fact that protestant bodies are thereby able 
to act as one, makes possible more and not 
less cordial relations to our co-religionists 
of another type. It has for three years 
included in its fellowship the Greek Or- 
thodox church, whose Bishop Alexopo- 
lous has attended annual meetings and is 
a vice-president. In so complex a situa- 
tion, perhaps none can forecast the vote 
on Nov. 6. But Massachusetts is more 
typical and pivotal than ever before. So 
far as the result turns upon the prohibi- 
tion issue, the defeat of Smith would de- 
ter any future candidate from standing 
for modification. In any case, the break- 
ing down of party lines on an issue felt 
to be moral ought to bring about more 
sincere and wholesome politics. In a re- 
cent speech, Goy. Alvan T. Fuller warned 
that the prevailing corruption of politics 
Was creating a sentiment favorable to 


socialism. Epwarp TALLMADGE Root. 
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psychiatrists and neurologists at one with 
the greatest and noblest among the spirits 
whom the German people are proud to 
name as their sons, and who have taught 
us to recognize the nature and ends of 
Christianity in its infinite wisdom, truth, 
freedom and strength.” 


India’s Eight 
Religions 

Out of India’s total population of 316,- 
128,721 persons there are 216,734,586 Hin- 
dus, 3,238,803 Sikhs, 1,178,596 Jains, 11,- 
571,268 Buddhists, 101,778 Parsees, 68,- 
735,233 Mohammendans, 4,754,064 Chris- 
tians, and 21,778 Jews. 
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The Open Conspiracy: H. G. Weuts 


Many readers of Wells's latest book will not agree with his conception 
of the religion for today, but as indicating another step in his plan for 
making over the world according to democratic ideals, this book is going 
to be widely read. “Blue prints for a world revolution,” Wells calls 
his book. ($2) 


What Is God Like?: Bisnop or Wincuester 


A direct answer to the great question, in accord with the evangelical 
viewpoint—teverent in tone and in popular language. ($1.50) 


Goethe: Emu Lupwic 

Visiting in America last year, Mr. Ludwig told of this coming 
biography, and said that he felt greater satisfaction with this book than 
any previous one. Some critics are praising it as his best book to date. 
*Mercilessly revealing,” says the N. Y. Evening Post. ($5) 


Facing Life: W. H. P. Faunce 


About 50 talks delivered before Brown university students, and 
affording a wealth of material for ministers who are called upon to address 
young people and young adults. ($2) 


Straight Answers 
To Life Questions 

“CopeLAND SMITH AT THE 

MIcROPHONE™ 

Questions as to religion, personal 
ethics, marriage, etc., answered sym- 
pathetically by Chicago's “‘radio 
pastor.” ($1.50) 


important books. 


Modern Religious 
Dramas 
Frep EAsTMAN 
300 plays and pageants were ex- 
lection of eleven one-act plays and 


two pageants. Practical for use of 
churches and church schools. ($3) 


If I Had Only One Sermon to Preach 


(English Edition): James Marcuant, Editor 


Twenty sermons by Inge, Hutton, Royden, Moffatt, Jacks, Kennedy, 
Norwood, Orchard and others. ($2.50) 


The Graphic Bible: Lewis Browne 


The whole panorama of Bible story is here presented for children and 
young people, in brief, interesting prose—which furnishes a running 
comment on the hundred or more maps which illuminate the pages. ($2.50) 


The Book of Isaiah: Grorce Apa Smirx 


No exposition of scripture of the past 40 years has won such wide- 
spread recognition as this work of Dr. Smith. The new revised edition 
inakes it even more valuable to the serious student. (2 vols. at $3.50 each) 


Tammany Hall: M. R. Werner 


It is complete and continuously interesting. ““A powerful piece of 
historical documentation,” says the N. Y. Evening Post. Timely! ($5) 


The New Quest: Rurus M. Jones 


The author holds that there are more “‘seekers™ for reality in religion 
today than ever before. Dr. Jones is one writer who can be realistic and 
at the same time of radiant faith. ($1.75) 


Present-Day Dilemmas: C. W. Gixey 


This book, published last spring, is going over into fall selling because 
it presents a way out from current theological disputation. ($1.50) 


The New Morality: Durant Drake 


New codes of morality for old. Indicates how the “old 
morality,” founded on tradition, is giving way toa morality 
based on science and the experimental attitude. Of great value 
to those responsible for the guidance of youth. ($2.50) 
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The Son of Man: Emu Lupwic 


Little theology here, no messianic interpretation, but a portrait of 
Jesus as Prophet, painted by a German Jew. ($3) 


The Marriage Crisis: Exnest R. Groves 


An honest facing of conditions, and an analysis of causes, trends, and 
remedies. Has marriage become archaic? Must the family disappear? 
Have we a new life and a new morality? ($2) 


Abraham Lincoln A.serr J. Beverivce 


Covers the years 1809-1858. Characterized by thoroughness in presen- 
tation of the facts of Lincoln's life, as found in original documental material, 
rather than by a desire to set forth a psychographic study of the subject. 
(2 vols., $12.50). 


John Brown’s Body: Sreexen Vincent Benet 


Already being labeled **the great epic of the civil war.” Not simply the 
story of the war and its great characters in verse, but breathing the spirit 
of poetry in every page. A Book of the Month Club recommendation. 
80,000 copies to date. ($2.50) 
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of God 


Kirtiey F. MATHER 
A Religious Book of the Month 
Club recommendation. A Harvard 
professor of science finds science 
leaving room for and even demanding 
the revelations of religion. ($2) 


Swan Song 
Joun GALsworTHY 
Interesting in itself, as a separate 


novel, as well as significant as being 
the last of the Forsyte Saga. ($2.50) 


The Quest for Religion: C. E. Raven 


Canon Raven believes this age is as religious as any previous age, but 
that it demands a religion in keeping with the times. ($1.50) 


Old Faith and New Knowledge 
J. H. Snowpen 


Holds that religion needs the progressive enlargement coming from the 
disinterested pursuit of all ascertainable facts about life; science needs to 
gain that reverence for spiritual values characteristic of religion. ($2.50) 


Christianity and Success: Bisxor E. H. Hucues 
Cole Lectures, 1928. A sublimation of the American ideal of success 
from the Christian point of view. ($1.50) 


All Kneeling: Awnz Paraisx 


A new novel by the author of ““The Perennial Bachelor.”’ Selected by 
the American Booksellers Association as the outstanding book for Sep- 
tember. ($2.50) 


Five World Problems: Cuarces E. Jerrerson 

The problems are: India, the Philippines, China, Japan and Hawaii- 
($1.50) 
Creation by Evolution: 24 Scientists 

How the world came to be, vividly told by foremost scientific autho’ 
rities. Superbly illustrated. ($5) 
Catholicism and the American Mind 


W. E. Garrison 


The one book that tells, plainly and truthfully, what the Catholic 
church believes and practices. ($2.50) 


Quotable Poems: Crarx-Guespe 

“The double distilled extract of the world’s best poetry.” 
More than 500 poems, all of them quotable as well as 
inspiring. ($2.50) 
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SHODD Y (by Dan Brummitt). Published in March. A 


vigorous, entertaining Church novel and a great human document. 
A slice of American life. Bartelmy Bonafedes and Peter Middletons 
are now known to thousands of book readers. Shoddy versus wool— 
in life as in cloth. Four printings to date; a fifth in process. ($2.00) 


OU OTABLE P OEMS (compiled by Clark- 


Gillespie). 'Published'infMay. \‘“The bestcollection of short and occa- 
sional verse since the Oxford Book of Verse,”’ as one reviewer put it. 
500 poems selected from the inspirational verse of 300 poets. Three 
printings. ($2.50) 


CA THOLICISM and the American 


Mind (by Winfred Ernest Garrison). Published in June. 
Selected by the Religious Book Club as its June “Book of the Month.” 
Now finding a strong place in the general field. Not an anti-Catholic 
tirade; “no bigot’s discourse; but a critical discussion of (1) what 
Catholics believe; (2) why they believe what they believe. ““A popu- 
lar survey of the whole subject.’’ Three printings. ($2.50) 


STRAIGHT ANSWERS to Life 


Questions (Copeland Smith at the Microphone). Published 
in September. Already selling at an interesting rate. Unquestion- 
ably a book which reaches into the lives of people! Answers to life 
questions from many sections of the country, from all walks of life, 
from men and women, young and old. Copeland Smith broadcasts 
from station WMAQ six times a week. There seems to be magic 
in Copeland Smith’s ability to get into the very heart of the problem 
leading to the question. ($1.50) 
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